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HE HOTEL MANHATTAN 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


HAWK & WETHERBEE, 


EDW. B. PATCH, Manager 
ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION 


Madison Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York City 


BAGGAGE WILL BE TRANSFERRED WITHOUT CHARGE 
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ROCK FOUNDATION, 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 


THE MANAGEMENT 





+ 


IS ONE OF THE **SIGHTS’’ OF NEW YORK; 
THE HOTEL BEING THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF MODERN 


MANHATTAN CONSTRUCTION, IT CONTAINS EVERY AP- 


PLIANCE FOR THE COMFORT AND CON- 
VENIENCE OF PATRONS. 


LOCATION, FURNISHINGS AND CUISINE MAKE IT PERFECT HOT 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE A EL 





THE GRAND RESTAURANT 
IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PATRONS AFTER THE THEATRE 
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BRAUN’S CARBONS. 


MAISON Ad. BRAUN & CO. 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO.,, Successors; 


Art Publishers of Paris, 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York, between 28th and 2gth Sts. 


Framing Department. 


Reproductions 
















in their famous Carbon Process of the 
Masterpieces of European Art, 
Painting, 
Sculpture, 
Architecture, 
of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 


Have also just 


Our Galleries contain an immense 
stock of Pictures already framed in 
a great variety of styles, from 
reproductions of Renais- 
sance and Rococo frames 
after originals at Ver- 
sailles, the Louvre, 
issued in book form, 
Musée National 
de Versailles, P. 
, de Nolhac, et A. 
Pérate. One well- 
bound volume, il- 


Fontainebleau, 
Florence, Sans 
Souci, etc., down 
to the latest ‘Pari- 
sian importations. 


With this *‘De- lustrated by 110 


m | vpogravures, $2.00. 
me. PUVIS ‘DE CHA- 
>V ANNES, par Mar- 


lus Vachon, Ouvrage 


ably enlarged, with 

new appurtenances 
and models, Messrs. 
‘Braun, Clément & Co. 


are prepared to furnish 


de grand Inxe. Su- 
perbly illustrated by 
eae se reproductions of his origi- 
every description of frames. Ae 
nal drawings, and finished 
pictures. Each numbered copy 
contains an original drawing by the 
artist. Edition de luxe, at $30.00. 


CARBON REPRODUCTIONS 


Represent the contents of all the European Galleries of note. , Among others, attenticn is especially 
drawn to the collection of Rembrandts ; to the new edition of the Prado Gallery at Madrid, with superb 


Drawings of special designs 
will be submitted for approval 





when desired. 











Jamous ‘Beauties; to the facsimile Reproductions of Drawings of the Old Masters; to the collection of 
Corots ( practically bis life work). The contents of the Paris Salons of the past twenty-five years, the 


unrivaled collection of the works of all the Modern -Artists of note, etc., etc., ete. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ersrisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time whea the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address bota the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N, Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal’ dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Tay!or, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, >mith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, }] G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxviile, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co, , 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramente, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz,Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they netd 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of sewsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Has returned to town, Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 


123 FirtH Avenug, New York, 











SHOPPING. Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions. High-class references. Ad- 
dress: Mrss KATE N. Ropsins, 361 W. 15th St., 
New York, 


FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy turs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty, 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G, Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


430. 





- R. VOLKEL , . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
ot fur garments made over jn the latest style, 
Between 26th and 27th Streets, 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 
ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 
MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








ENGAGEMENTS 


Adams-Crockett. — Miss Annabel 


Adams, daughter of Mr. William Adams, 
of New York, to Mr. William F. Crockett, 
of New York. 











Barlow-Jay.—Miss Louise Shaw Bar- 
low, daughter of the late Gen. Barlow, of 
New York, to Mr. Pierre Jay, son of the 
late Peter Augustus Jay. 

Benjamin-Page.—Miss Frances Ford 
Benjamin, daughter of Mr. George Benja- 
min, of New York, to Mr. Walter Page, of 
Boston. 

Hutton-Wood.—Miss Grace Russell 
Hutton, daughter of the Jate James Hutton, 
of New York, to Mr. Benjamin Wood, son 
of the late Fernando Wood. 

Perkins-Anderson.—Miss Isabel Per- 
kins, daughter of Commodore Perkins, of 
Boston, to Mr. Lars Anderson, son of the 
late General Anderson. 


Spraker-deGuerville. — Miss Laura 


Belle Spraker, granddaughter of Mr. John 
H. Starin, of New York, to Mr. A. B. de 
Guerville, 

Thatcher-Learned. — Miss Adelyne 


Thatcher, daughter of Mr. Edward Cooper 
Thatcher, of New York, to Mr. John 
Adams Learned, son of Mr. James E. 
Learned. 


MARRIED 


Caswell-Starr.—z2 Dec., in the Church 
of the Transfiguration, by the Rev. George 
H. Houghton assisted by the Rev. A. J. 
Derbyshire, Miss Pauline Starr, daughter of 
Mr. Daniel Ebbetts Starr to Mr. William 
Watson Caswell. ‘ 

Luquer-Pierrepont.—1 Dec., in Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. Lea Luquer 
assisted by the Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, 
Miss Anne Low Pierrepont, daughter of Mr. 
Henry E. Pierrepont, to Mr, Lea Mcllvaine 
Luquer. 

Rafferty-Severance.—Sat., 28 Nov., 
in the sacristy of St. Stephen’s Church by 
the Rev. Father Cotton, at 8.30 p.m., Miss 
Lyde M. Severance, of Pittsburgh, to Mr. 
Oliver W. Rafferty. 

Stevens-Dixon.—2 Dec., in St. Thom- 
as’s Church, by the Rev. John Wesley 
Brown, D. D., Miss Evelena Babcock Dixon, 
daughter of Mr. William P. Dixon, to Mr. 
Eben Stevens. 

Taylor-Hard.—2 Dec., in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, by the Rev. David H. Greer, 
D.D. ,assisted by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
D.D., L.L.D., Miss Sarah Anson Hard, 
daughter of Mr. Anson W. Hard, to Mr. 
William R. K. Taylor. 

Travis.Gelston.—2 Dec., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 630 Mad. Ave., 
by the Rev. Alfred H. Brush, Miss Lillian 





Emmons Gelston, daughter Mr. Henry Gels- 
ston, to Mr. John Coleman Travis. 


DIED 


Curtis.—In Paris, France, Thu., 3 Dec., 
Geo. N. Curtis, of 16 W. 53d St., New 
York, in the 60th yearwf his age. 

Duryea.—At Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
Sat., 28 Nov., Pierrepont Haliburton Duryea, 
eldest son of the late General Hermanes B. 
Duryea, in the 36th year of his age. 

Eilis.—On Thu., 3 Dec., 1896, John 
Ellis, M.D., in his 82nd year, 

Ford.—On Sun. morn., 29 Nov., at 
his residence, No. 507 5th Ave., John R. 
Ford, in the 80th year of his age. 

Hall.—On Thu. aft., at his residence, 
No. 18 W. 39th St., New York City, Phil- 
ander D. Hall, in the gist year of his age. 

Prime.—On Tue., 1 Dec., at Hartford, 
Conn., Charles Sandys Prime, aged 60 years, 
son of the late Rufus Prime, of New York. 

Steinway.—On Mon. morn., 30 Nov., 
at his residence, 26 Gramercy Park, William 
Steinway, in the 61st year of his age, of 
typhoid fever. 

Sewell.—On Thu. night, of pneumonia, 
at the residence of her daughter, Caroline M. 
Sewell. 

Thorn.—At her residence, No. 13 W. 
16th St., New York, on Sat. eve., 5 Dec., 
Emily A., widow of William K. Thorn, 
in the 74th year of her age. 

Wall.—On Tue., 1 Dec., Dr. Frederic 
Morton Wall. 

Zabriskie.—At his residence, Ridgewood, 
N. J., on Tue., 1 Dec., John J. Zabriskie. 


WEDDINGS 


Halstead-Wilcox.—Mr. Albert Hal- 
stead, son of Mr. Murat Halstead, and Miss 
Aline Wilcox-Whittemore, were married at 
the home of the bride’s mother on Tue., 8 
Dec, the Rev. D. W. A. Bartlett officiat- 


ing. Bridesmaids: Miss Clarissa Halstead, 
Miss McLanahan. Best man: Mr. Robert 
Halstead. Ushers: Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Lor- 


ing Andrews, Mr. James Espy, Mr. Walter 
D. Wilcox, Mr. Griffin Halstead. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


De Guerville-Spraker.—Mr. Amédée 
B. de Guerville and Miss Laura Belle Spraker 
will be married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, 62 W. 55th St., on Wed., 23 Dec. 

Huitefeldt-Bonaparte. — Comte de 
Moltke Huitefeldt and Miss Louise Bonaparte 
will be married’ on Tue., 29 Dec. 

Knut-Barret.—Mr. Sargent Prentiss 
Knut and Miss L. Barret, daughter of Mrs. 
Alexander Barret, will be married at Newport 
in Jan. 


DEBUTANTES 


Clark.—Miss Julia Clark, daughter of 
Mr. George C. Clark, will be introduced 11 
Dec. 

Du Pont.—Miss Louisa Du Pont, daugh- 
ter of Col. Du Pont, will be introduced 11 
Dec. 

Parsons.—Miss Helen J. Parsons, 
daughter of Mr. Schuyler L. Parsons, was 
introduced 8 Dec. 

Sloane.—Miss Evelyn Sloane, daughter 
of Mrs. John Sloane, will be introduced 10 
Dec. 

Whittaker.—Miss Marion Whittaker, 
niece of Mrs. Henry Asher Robbins, was in- 
troduced 8 Dec. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bruce.—Mrs. Bruce, at home Thursdays 
during the winter at 117 W. 58th St. 

Crawford.—Mrs. Robert L. Crawford, 
at home Mondays in December and January, 
at 71 W. 57th St. ; 

Doughty. — Mrs. Edward Francis 
Doughty, Miss Doughty, at home Thursdays 
in January, at 542 Mad. Ave. 

Du Pont.—Mrs. Henry Du Pont, Miss 
Du Pont, at home Fri., 12, 19 Jan., at 645 
sth Ave. 

EFarle.—Miss Earle, at home informally 
on Sunday afternoons, at 10 W. 43d St. 

Fellowes.—Mrs. William Fellowes, 
Miss Fellowes, at home Saturdays in Decem- 
ber, at 139 Mad. Ave. 


(Continued on page vi ) 
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American Highways. 
BY Prof. N. S. Shaler, setting 
forth the gospel of good roads. 
Practical and suggestive. Every 
bicycler especially will appreciate 
it. 300 pages, illustrated. $1.50. 


for Occasions. 
A collection of 2500 clever and 
appropriate quotations for use on 
dinner menus, invitations, pro- 
grams, etc., compiled by Katha- 
rine B. Wood. Rough paper, 
$1.50. 


Electricity for Everybody. 
A popular book on electricity, 
explaining it in an untechnical 
way. By Philip Atkinson. $1.50. 


The Century Cook Book. 
The standard cook book of the 
present day, containing a remark- 
able collection of ——— of 
the dishes described he most 
complete work of its kind ever 
published. 600 pages, $2.00. 


The Thumb-Nail Series. 
Small Books in Dainty Leather 
Bindings. 

By George Wharton Edwards. 

‘* Break o’ Day.’’ Stories of the 

Maine coast. Illus. $1.00. 
‘* Thumb-Nail Sketches.’’ Quaint 
stories of adventure. $1.00. 

By Various Authors. 
‘* Tracings.’’ 200 apothegms by E. 
Scott O’Connor. $1.00. 
” wre to Rosina.’’ A novel 
ette, by m Henry Bishop. $1.00. 
<2 Madeira Party.’’ ante by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


Rudyard Kiplioe’s Nits 


‘Mr. Kipling’s best bid for im- 
mortality.”’ ‘‘ The Jungle Book ”’ 
and * T Je Second Jungle Book " 
Illus. $1.50 each. The two, in 
uniform binding, in a box, $3.00. 


New Novels, 

** The Cat and the Cherub.’’ Sto- 
ries by Chester Bailey Fernald. $1.25. 
** Stories of a Sanctitied Town.’’ 
By Lucy S. Furman. ‘Tales ofa Ken- 
tucky community. $1.25. 
**Gold.’’ A Dutch-Indian novel, by 
Annie Linden. $1.25. 
‘* The Met itans.’’ A satire on 
— York society, by Jeanie Drake. 

1.25. 
‘* The Wonderful Wheel.’’ A ro- 
mance of Louisiana, by Mary Tracy 
Earle. $1.25. 
Mh ** Stories, by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. $1.00. 


With notes by Colonel F. D. 
Grant; new illustrations, new 
type. Two volumes, cloth, $5.00. 


The New Edition of Theo. 
Roosevelt’s “ Ranch Life.” 
With Remington's famous illus- 
trations. Formerly issued at 

$5.00. New edition, $2.50. 
James Whitcomb Riley’s 
Poems Here at Home.” 
A choice collection. Illustrated 
by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vel- 
lum, $2.50. 
Art Books. 
i > described in The Century Co.'s 
catalogue ; sent free on request. 
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The Century €ds eR 
Mas Susacstions 


AYEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘ONE 
; OR BOTH OF THESE MAGAZINES: | ) 


ALL NEW FEATURES IN 1897. 
A Great. Novel of the American Revolution. 


“Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, Sometime Brevet Lieut. y 


Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington.” 
By Dr. . Weir Mitchell. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


“Campaigning with Grant,” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


Personal Reminiscences of Grant the Man and Soldier, by 7 


his Aide and Secretary. In preparation for many years. 


These are only two of the features of the new volume of 
THE CENTURY which begins with November. New sub- 
scribers ($4. 00 a year), who commence with December, the 
Christmas issue, can have November free. 


number is for sale everywhere after Nov. 28th: 35 cents. 


Sane 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


HE best of all children’s magazines,” is 
the universal verdict on St. Nicholas. ¢ 
In 1897 it will have one of its splendid 
programs, “bright, agg breezy, * 
and not in the least goody- ” Everything 
in St. Nicholas is illustra Iti is an influence 








Send us $3.00 and we will send you 
November and December numbers 
free, entering a year's subscription 
from January. We will also send a 
handsome certificate which you can 


St. Nicholas 
give at Christmas, with November for Christmas. 
and December numbers,— the num- 
bers from January for TT amy! gd will go to the recipient of your 


or ,— a monthly reminder of the donor. The Christmas num- 
t is a Christmas book in itself, for only 25 cents. 


How to use 














The Christmas , 








THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 
Superbly Illustrated with Engravings. 


CONTAINING twenty articles on the most famous modern 
French painters, Géréme, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, 
Meissonier, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Millet, etc., written by their 
American pupils and admirers, including Kenyon Cox, Will H. 
Low, J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blashfield, and others. 
by Professor J. C, Van Dyke. Illustrated by wood-engravings 
and by half tones on fine paper ; royal 8vo, 300 pages, $10.00. 


Edited 


7B QOK Ss ¢ 


— 

The Century Book of 

Famous Americans. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. The 
story of a young people's pil- 
grimage to the homes of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Webster, etc. 250 
pages, 250 illus., $1.50. 


The Century Book for 
Y hfe 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. ‘Telling 
in story form what every boy and 
girl ought to know about the 
government. 200 illus., $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American 
History. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Hen- 

ry Cabot Lodge. Graphic de- 

scriptions. 300 pages, illus., $1.50. 


J. T. Trowbridge’s 
New Book. 
‘*The Prize Cup." Will inter- 
est healthy boys. Illus., $1.50. 


A Story of the Time of 
Christ. 


** The Swordmaker's Son." By 
W. O. Stoddard. [Illus., $1.50. 


A New Arabian Nights. 
‘*Sindbad, Smith & Co." By 
Albert Stearns. Illus., $1.50. 


A New Edition of an “Uncle 
Remus ” Book. 

‘* Daddy Jake.” By Joel Chand- 

ler Harris. Stories of Brer B'ar, 

Brer Fox, etc., told by Uncle 

Remus. Illustrated by Kemble. 

New edition, $1. 25. 


A Story Life of Napoleon. 
A Boy of the First Empire.” 
ty Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
‘Donald and Dorothy,"’ $1.50. 
“The Land of Pluck,"’ $1.50. 
‘When Life is Young,’ $1.25. 
** Baby World,” 300 illus., $2.00. 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
“Lady Jane,”  illus., t 50. 
‘ Toinette's Philip,” illus., $1.50. 


The Brownie Books. 


By Palmer Cox. Children ‘‘ read 
them to pieces." $1.50 each. 


St. Nicholas Songs. 


The music book of the day. 112 
songs by 32 composers, beauti- 
fully illustrated. ards, $1.25. 


The Latest Novelties. 
‘* The Shadew Show.’’ By Peter 
S. Newell. $1.00. 

‘ Gobolinks for Young and Old.’’ 
By Ruth McEnery Start and Albert 
tigelow Paine. Grotesque pictures 
vith nonsense verses. $1.00. 

‘*Rhymes of the States.'’ By 
Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated. $1.00. 

‘*Paper Doll Poems.’’ Pictures 
and verses by Pauline King. 75 cents. 











Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers. 
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Send for Ca’ 


A copy of the beautifully 
illustrated thirty-two page 
catalogue of The Century 
Co.'s publications will be 
sent to any address, free. 
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(Continued trom page iv.) 
ish.—Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, at home 
Tuesdays in December, at 218 W. sgth St. 

Groves.—Mrs. George M. Groves, at 
home Mondays, 7, 14, 21, 28 Dec., at 64 
W. 54th St. 

Johnson.—Mrs. Orlando S. Johnson, at 
home Thursday evenings, at 640 Mad. Ave. 

King.—Mrs. Morris Lee King, at home 
Tuesdays, at 264 W. 57th St. 

Lefferts.—Mrs. William Lefferts, Miss 
Lefferts, at home Tues., 8, 15 Dec., at 308 
Lex. Ave. 

Mackay.—Mrs. Archie K. Mackay at 
home Mons., Jan., Feb., at 104 E. 36th St. 

Riggs.—Mrs. Benjamin C. Riggs, Miss 
Riggs at home Weds., Dec., Jan., at 15 W. 
39th St. 

Robbins.—Mrs. Henry Asher Robbins, 
Miss Whittaker receiving with her, gave a 
reception, Tue., 8 Dec., at 419 Fifth Ave. 

Schroeder.—Mrs. Frances Schroeder at 
home, Thurs., 10, 17, 31 Dec., at 137 Mad. 
Ave. 

Tiffany.—Mn. Louis Tiffany, Miss Mary 
Tiffany, at home Sats., 12, 19 Dec,, at 7 E. 
72nd St. 

Tillotson.—Mrs. Luther G. Tillotson, 
at home Fris., at 19 E. 49th St. 

Thomas.—Mrs. Robert Thomas, Misses 
Thomas, at home Tues., Dec., Jan., at the 
Nevada, 7oth St., Boulevard. 


INTIMATIONS 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden are at the Savoy. 

Coffin.—Mrs. Julian Rose Coffin, Miss 
Marion Cruger Coffin, will spend the winter 
at 208 E, 16th St. 

Field.—Mrs. William Field, Miss Mamie 
Field, Mr. W. B. D. Field, will close their 
town house, 8 W. 37th St., and go to Eu- 
rope to spend the winter in Rome with the 
Princess Brancaccio, 

Martin.—Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
sail for New York, 16 Dec., and on their 
arrival will open their town house, 22 W. 
20th St. 

Pooler.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis James 
Pooler, who have recently returned from 
abroad, will spend the winter at 17 W. 16th 
St. 

Ronalds.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ron- 
alds will spend the winter at the Hotel St. 
Marc, 5th Ave. and 39th St. 

Screven.—Mr. John H. Screven, of 46 
W. 39th St., who recently sold his estate at 
Westchester, has bought the Edgar place, on 
Davenport’s Neck, New Rochelle. 

Taylor.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. C. 
Taylor have returned from Newport and 
opened their town house, 3 E. 71st St. 


DINNERS 


Whitney.—Ex-Sec. William C. Whit- 
ney gave a dinner last week in honor of 
Capt. Mahan, U.S. A. Present were Gov. 
Levi P. Morton, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, Mr. 
George L. Rives, Mr. D. O. Mills, Sec. of 
the Navy H. A. Herbert, Mr. George 
Griswold Haven, Bishop Potter, Mr. Edward 
J. Phelps, Gen. Schofield, Com. Sicard, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, of Boston; Gen. 
Anson G. McCook, Mr. Benjamin F. Tracy, 
Mayor William L. Strong, Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy, Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, Mr, 
Sidney Webster, Mr. Charles D. Lanier, Mr. 
Frederick Cromwell, Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. 
Frederic Bronson, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
Stephen H. Olin, Mr, John D. Crimmins, 
Capt. R. Evans, Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, 
Ex-Gov. Flower, Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
Prof. William G. Sumner, Mr. Charles T. 
Ba-ney, Mr. Frank Sturgis, Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Eger- 
ton L. Winthrop, Mr. G. B. M. Harvey, 
Judge Henry E. Howland, Mr. A. D. Juil- 
lard, Mr. Henry White and Mr. James V. 
Parker. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Orthopaedic Hospital.—A benefit will 
be given at the Empire Theatre, 10 Dec., 
at half past two. The programme includes 
Mr. John Drew and Miss Maude Adams, in 
a one-act play, Too Happy by Half. Miss 
Viola Allen, ina one-act play, The Highway- 
Mr. Plancon and Miss Marie Engle, 
Mr. John Drew and Miss 


man. 


who 


will sing. 





Ethel Barrymore, in Ccol as a Cucumber. 
The orchestra seats are $5, and may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Chairman ; 
Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. A. Cass Can- 
field, Miss de Forest, Miss Callender, Mrs. 
Charles de Rham, Jr., Mrs. Marion Story, 
Mr. M. Dwight Collier, Mrs. John Hobart 
Warren ; also at the box office. 

Children’s Surgical Hospital.—A fair 
for the building fund will be held at Sherry’s, 
Fri. 11 Dec., afternoon and evening. 


MUSICALES 


Whitney.—Mrs. William C. Whitney 
gave a musicale at 2 W. 57th St., Mon., 30 
Nov., at which Master Bronislaw Huberman 
and Herr Sieveking rendered a programme. 
Present were Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses 
Gerry, Mrs Luther Kountze, Mrs. H. Mor- 
timer Brooks, Miss Josephine Brooks, Miss 


Bronson, Mrs. Gerald Hoyt, Miss Hoyt, 
Mr. Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. J. J. 
Van Alen, Miss May Van _ Alen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry White, Mr. 


and Mrs. J. Hampden-Robb, Miss Robb, 
Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, Mrs. 
William P. Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs, George Griswold Hav- 
en, Thomas C. Meyer, Count Sierstorpff, Mr. 
George Peele, Mr. Peter Marie, Mr. G. 
Creighton Webb, Mrs. Foxhall P. Keene, 
Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. James P. Kerno- 
chan, Miss Eustis, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr,, Mrs, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Sr., Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. James W. Mar- 
koe, Mr. D. O. Mills, Mr. Perry Bel- 


mont, Mrs. J. Frederic Kernochan, 
Mr. W. Bourke Cockran, Thomas New- 
bold, the Misses Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 


Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, 
the Hon. Mrs. Alan Johnstone, of England; 
Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Burke-Roche, 
Miss Furniss, Miss Clementina Furniss, Miss 
Annie Leary, and Mrs. John E. Zimmerman, 


GOLF 


Westchester Country Club.—A 
mixed foursome handicap tournament was 
played on the Country Club’s links 5 Dec. 
The prizes were won by Miss Livingston and 
Mr. R. Brooks, who made the 18 holes in 
115 handicap, 10% net 104%. Miss Bea- 
trix Hoyt and Mr. Bayard Cutting, Jr., were 
the only scratch players ; their score was 105. 
The other players were Miss Nicholas, Mr, J. 
A. Stillman, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, ae 
and Mr. Duncan Elliot, Miss Crockett, Mr. 
F. C. Hoyt, Miss Roberts, Mayor Cooley, 
Miss Elsie Waterbury, Mr. Lawrence Water- 
bury, Mrs. A. V. H. Ellis, Mr. E. C. Potter, 
Miss Janet Hoyt, Mr. F. W. Jackson, Mrs. 
E. C. La Montange, Mr. W.S. Edey, Miss 
Emmet, Mr. Arthur Iselin, Mr, and Mrs. C. 
T. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Kendall, Miss 
Whitney, Mr. Guy Miller, Mr. W. H. Mc- 
Vickar, Mr. E. Hoyt. 


CLUBS 


Tuesday Evening Theatre Club, 
organized by Miss Francis Lake, daughter of 
Mrs. Frederic Baker of 815 Fifth Ave., held 
a meeting this week. There are about 
twenty members who meet at the house of 
the hostess of the evening, going from there 
in stages to the theatre and returning to the 
same house to supper after the play, 

Thursday Evening Lenten Roller- 
Skating Club has again been organized, 
Mr. R. A. de Russy, Mr. Raymond Lefferts, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, Mr. Adolphus Smed- 
burgh, Mr. James M. Brown are the execu- 
tive committee. The first meeting will be 
held on 4 March. Patronesses, Mrs. Benja- 
min S, Church, Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Mrs. 
Robert Hoe, Mrs. A. P. Spyers, Mrs. E. R. 
Musgrave, Mrs, Walton Oakley, Mrs. Wal- 
den Pell, Mrs. Edward Keyes, Mrs. Henry 
A. Barclay. 

The Metropolitan Trained Nurse 
Club.—Held their annual reception Wed. 
aft., 9 Dec., at their clubhouse, 104 W. 41st 
St. 

DANCES 

Church.—The first meeting of Mrs. 
Benjamin Church’s dancing class was held 


on § Dec , at Sherry’s. Mrs. Church, Mrs. 
Satterlee, Mrs. Henry Beekman, Mrs. Stuy- 











vesant Morris and Mrs, Alfred Pell received 
the guests. The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Selah Strong. 

Columbia University Fall.— The 
junior ball of Columbia will be held on Fri., 
18 Dec., in the Library Hall, 49th St. and 
Mad. Ave. 

De Coverly.—On Sat., 12 Dec., the 
first of the De Coverly dances will be at 
Sherry’s. 

Du Pont.—Mrs. Du Pont will give a thé 
dansant for her daughter at Sherry’s, 12 
Dec., from 4 to 7. 

Patriarchs.—The Exec. Com. of the 
Patriarchs has requested Miss Maria de Barril 
to act as secretary for these balls, to avoid 
confusion and duplication of invitations. 
Exec, Com,: Mr. G. G. Haven, Mr. J. P. 
Kernochan, Mr. Charles Lanier, Mr. W. W. 
Sherman and Mr. William C. Whitney. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 25 Nov., 
Hon. Eben Alexander, Mr. W. S. Allen, 
Col. William Barbour, Mr. Jobn J. Collins, 
Major Robert Grinnell, Mrs. Grinnell, Miss 
Grinnell, Mrs. Gammell, Miss Gammell, 
Mrs. George H. Holt, Mr. C. Reid, Mrs, 
Reid and children, Mr. H. Blake Tyler. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 2 Dec., Gen. 
Russell A. Alger, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. M. Laffan, Mrs. Hamilton Mc- 
Lean, the Misses McLean. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 2 Dec., Mr. 
Eugene Kelly, Mr. Edmund Kelly, Hon. 
George Peel, Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
(Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp.) 


HAND XVII 
THE SUB-ECHO 


i a question is often asked by the nov- 
ice in whist, What is an echo? 
The time having come when they 

have mastered the meaning of the call for 

trumps (even though, like many others 
much farther advanced in the game, they fre- 
quently fail to note it in actual play), they 
are now confronted by another technical term. 
It is astonishing how vague all these parts of 
speech of whist lie in many minds, when all 
one has to do is to think of the literal mean- 
ing of the word or words used, when they 
must become so simple that the question would 
seldom or never be raised. The difficulty is 
there is very little real thinking—there is only 
a trying to remember something someone 
else has thought out; so that the question 
is hardly asked and answered before it is for- 
gotten! And these are not occasions for 
taxing the memory—for example: The defi- 
nition of an echo we would find in any dic- 
tionary to be, a sound reflected; a rever- 
beration ; a resound, etc., etc. Weall know 
this; but when the word appears in the 
study of whist, many of us do not think of 
applying this definition ; yet this 1s all that is 
necessary. A having a good trump hand, 
leads or calls for trumps. B, his partner, 
having four or more, at the first opportunity 
echoes; that is to say, he does exactly 

the same thing that A did. A shouts: I 

have trumps. 8B shouts back: if he has 

them, too—otherwise there is no echo, and 

A is listening for the reverberation, One sees 

at once there could not have been a better 

word chosen to express the meaning. Now, 
if one has reasoned all this out oneself—as 
it is so easy to do—another question would 
be put, namely: Do I echo on an adver 
sary’s call or lead? One echoes to 
one’s partner that the two hands may be 
played as one ; obviously the reverse must be 
right with an adversary, since one wishes to 
give him as little information as possible as 
to the position of the trumps. Of course, 
this is only common sense, but it is surprising 
to find how many people, indowed natural.y 
with that commodity, loose it all, apparently, 
the moment they sit down to a whist table 
or go into a whist class ; they seem to feel 
they have entered into another atmosphere— 
that they are meeting problems which, of 
course, they cannot solve, or they wouldn’t 
be taking lessons ; and I think it must be the 
experience of every teacher, since it has been 
mine so often, to be told that they were 
born without ‘‘card sense.’” They would be 





justly indignant if I replied then, You were 
born without common sense! I have never 
forgotten the words of a distinguishéd whist- 
player, who long ago asserted, every one 
could play whist if they had brains (that is 
sense enough) without rules that there is 
nothing arbitrary except the call for 
trumps; and I have since found that 
even that signal is the growth of whist 
perception, its beginning being the outcome 
of shrewd common sense, which induced 
clever players, who wished to lead trumps, to 
throw so high a card on an adverse lead, 
when impossible to take the trick, as to 
frighten the adversaries into leading trumps 
lest their suit should be ruffed ; but this ruse 
being soon discovered and guarded against by 
as shrewd adversaries, it followed naturally in 
logical sequence, that the partner would lead 
trumps instead, when a low card in the 
same suit followed a high card. In the 
echo we find an extension of the same idea, 
and its advantage is too evident to need 
comment. Then another want began to 
be felt—for since an echo simply indicates 
four or more trumps, there must be cases 
when it would be equally advantageous 
to indicate exactly three. Oniginally on 
partners lead or call, for trumps, so again in 
logical sequence with another application of 
common sense, the sub-echo followed. I re- 
member when I first introduced it into an ad- 
vanced class—the opposition with which it 
was received, the intellectual indolence which 
prompted its rejection; while to-day I do not 
think there is a member of the class who 
would recognize themselves in this description, 
or one who would not be justly indignant 
with a partner who failed to make it (if pos- 
sible) when occasion required, or to observe 
it when made. Cavendish tells us that the 
objection is urged that the chance to make 
this sub-echo seldom occurs in actual prac- 
tice, and adds, but the fact remains that the 
opportunities come surprisingly often in his 
experience. We will now consider the three 
ways in which the sub-echo may be brought 
into play. 

1. If on partner’s lead of trump, being 
unable to take the trick, you play your low- 
est trump thus: A leads 10 of trumps, Y 
plays 2, B plays 3, Z plays Qn., it is evident 
B is not beginning an echo. If, then, B does 
echo on the next two rounds of the suit led 
by Z, he had three trumps exactly originally. 
The same rule applies if B had taken his 
partner’s trick with the Ace of trumps and 
returned the 9 of trumps. It is certain he 
could not have held four trumps, because of 
the return of the 9. He should then echo on 
the next plain suit led, thus indicating one 
more trump still remaining in his hand; if 
he refrains from echoing, he has no more. 

2. B holds 7. 5. 2. of a plain suit led ad- 
versely. (A has called.) To the first round 
he plays the 5, to the second round the 7. 
He has not echoed, and therefore has not 
four trumps. When the 2. of that suit is 
subsequently played, B indicates three trumps 
held originally. 

3d. A has called for trumps. Y or Z lead 
Ace, Kg. of any plain trick. B does not 
echo, hence has not found trumps, but on the 
next plain suit led B does’ echo. B_ had 
originally three trumps. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months: i. €., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper ome year old is 35 
cents, and so om. Readers ordering 
back numbers should make their remit- 
tances accord with this scale of prices 


to avoid disappointment and delay. 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


§ ay the New York theatre-going public 
the most interesting dramatic event 
of the week is the benefit to be 
given to-morrow (Friday) afternoon, at the 
Broadway Theatre, for that very admirable 
actress, Miss Rose Coghlan. The profession 
of which she 1s a conspicuous ornament have 
most generously responded to the Committee 
of Arrangement’s invitation to make the 
benefit a noteworthy dramatic event. 

The programme is announced to include 
The Old Musician, which will be performed 
by Felix Morris and other members of the 
Lyceum company; E. H. Sothern in 
a one-act play ; scenes from Brian Boru and 
the second act of Trilby, with Beerbohm 
Tree as Svengali and Miss Kate Rorke as 
Trilby. Auguste Van Biene will play ’cello 
solos, and W.H. Crane will appear in an 
act of A Fool of Fortune ; to be followed by 
selections from The Geisha and Richard 
Mansfield in his monologue, Pol Plancon 
and Miss Marie Engle will sing; and John 
Drew, Miss Maud Adams and Arthur Byron 
will give a one-act play. The third act of 
The Two Little Vagrants will come next, 
and the bill will close with Miss Coghlan in 
Nance Oldfield. 

It is to be hoped that when Miss Coghlan 
appears upon the stage she will face a house 
packed from floor to ceiling. 

The favorite fling of certain writers against 
American men is that they lack sentiment, 
and this in face of much testimony to the 
contrary. Such as hold to this theory will 
find it hard to account for the pleasure 
so universally expressed by dramatic critics 
over the reinstatement of Wallack’s name 
on the uptown theatre which was origi- 
nally known by that name, but which of 
recent years has been called Palmer's. As 
one rejoicing critic puts it: “ It is eight years 
since a theatre in this city was called Palmer's, 
and it was pleasant that the new chapter in 
its history which now opens should have 
begun on Monday last with the reappearance 
of so able, so popular and so much admired 
an actor as E. S, Willard.’’ This sort of 
gentle jubilation certainly does not smack of 
commercialism. 

Miss Fanny Davenport is devoting herself 
for the first week of her engagement at the 
American Theatre to the presentation of 
Fedora, in which she scored a great success 
in New York and elsewhere a few years ago. 
It is Miss Davenport's intention to shelve 
the play after its present short run. 

The two weeks’ engagement of Arthur 
Bourchier at the Bijou will expire on Satur- 
day night. Since Monday he and his wife, 
Miss Vanbrugh, have appeared in the Queen’s 
Proctor, which is an English version of Sar- 
dou’s Divorcons. 

At the Knickerbocker the theatre-goer has 
had an opportunity during the week of esti- 
mating how the part of the blasé duke in 
Henry Arthur Jones’s The Dancing Girl fits 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The playwright meant 
it should fit him well, as he wrote the part 
especially for Mr. Tree. The actor made a 
great success of it in London a few years ago. 

The Girl From Paris had its first presenta- 
tion in New York on Tuesday evening at the 
Herald Square Theatre. 

The ertswhile Gaiety Theatre is now 
known as the Savoy, and here on Monday 
next Mr. Frederick Paulding and Miss Jef- 
freys Lewis will present a new drama by Mr. 
Paulding. 

To the older generation of theatre-goers 
Mr. John T. Raymond will be recalled by 
Sydney Rosenfeld’s new version of For Con- 
gress, a play which Mr. Raymond used to 
present. Rechristened The Politician, it was 
presented on Monday evening at the Murray 
Hill Theatre with Roland Reed in the title 
role. 

As a dramatic critic has brightly put it, Mr. 
William H. Crane’s experience with Martha 
Morton’s play, A Fool of Fortune, justifies 
his changing its title to A Stroke of Fortune 
—+so prosperous is its run at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 

LONG RUN SUCCESSES 

Friend from India, Hoyt’s ; Rosemary, Em- 

pire; Secret Service, Garrick; Two Little 


Vagrants, Academy of Music; The Geisha, 
Daly’s; The Cherry Pickers, Fourteenth 
Street ; Brian Boru, Broadway Theatre ; The 
Strange Adventures of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Casino; Santa Maria, Olympia. 

Richard Mansfield continues to postpone 
the production of Castle Sombras. He ap- 
pears nightly in a round of the réles in which 
he has made his reputation. 

Among the beautiful actresses that have 
charmed New York audiences none are more 
ardently admired than Miss Maxine Elliott, 
whose appearance in the Two Escutcheons 
at Daly’s last season is so pleasant a memory. 
Miss Elliott is appearing in San Francisco at 
present with Nat Goodwin ; and the Argonaut 
of that city recently commented upon [the 
actress's improvement in following terms : 

The honors are equally divided between 
Mr. Goodwin and Miss Elliott. She has 
improved a good deal, lost in weight, and 
gained in grace. There is more sparkle in 
her style than when she was here last, and it 
is with pleasure that we congratulate her upon 
having conquered her self-consciousness. It 
is probably difficult for an actress who is su- 
perlatively good looking and superlatively 
well advertised to get accustomed to the fierce 
white light that beats upon a stage beauty. 
Miss Elliott used often to bestow her best at- 
tention on the effect she was creating with 
her eyes and her Oriental profile. She seems 
to have overcome this weakness entirely— 
which is something to be congratulated upon, 
as a sense of superiority to the mass of 
humanity is a disturbing possession that it 
takes some time to get used to. 

The part of Beatrice Carew is quite within 
her abilities, and she portrays it with refine- 
ment and gaiety. . Indeed, viewed from the 
hightened standpoint of Monday evening, one 
is inclined to believe that she can develop her- 
self into a good actress of drawing-room 
comedy. She is not emotional, and the real 
deep essence of humor is not in her. But 
she has the light-poised mirth of the young 
lady of society who has good health, no 
cares, and knows how to talk grammatical 
English. Considering what quantities of plays 
are written about this sort of heroine, there 
is no reason why Miss Elliott should not rise 
to the top in that style. 


AY THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Two Little Vagrants, 
American— 8.15, Fanny Davenport. 
Broadway—8.15, Brian Boru. 

Bijou—8.30, The Queen's Proctor. 
Casino—8.15, Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8,.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Fool of Fortune. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 
Garden—8, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick—8.15, Secret Service 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt’s--8.30, My Friend From India. 
Knickerbocker—8, The Dancing Girl. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Courtship of Leonie. 
Metropolitan Opera-house—8, Grand Opera. 
Murray Hill—8, The Politician. 

Olympia—8, Santa Maria. 

Wallack’s—8, The Rogue’s Comedy. 

Cuban Fair, Tuxedo Hall, 

Koster & Bial’s — Vaudeville. 

Olympia Winter Garden— Vaudeville. 

St. Nicholas Ice Skating Rink, with music. 
National Academy of Design, Autumn exhibition. 
Proc'or’s, variety. 





TWO MEN OF GENIUS 
‘¢ Whose time is worth $1,000 per hour?”’ 
** Tan Maclaren’s.”” 
*€ Who made it worth $1,000 per hour ?”’ 
“ Drumtochty and Major Pond.”’ 





MUSIC 


FIRST ORATORIO CONCERT 


¢ ber work performed by the Oratorio 

Society, at its first concert on Wed- 

nesday, 2 Dec., was Verdi’s Man- 
zoni Requiem. The soloists were Mme. 
Nordica, Mrs. Bloodgood, Mr. Hamlin and 
Mr. Bispham. 

The great Italian poet, Alessandro Man- 
zoni, the author of I Promessi Sposi, died in 
1873, at the advanced age of 89. In order 
to celebrate the obsequies with the pomp 
the Italian government considered the poet’s 
due, it was decided to hold the funeral solem- 
nities on the first anniversary of his death. 
Italy's greatest composer, Verdi, who had 
just then created a stir in the musical world 
by his new opera, Aida, was commissioned 
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by the government to compose the Requiem 
for this occasion. On 22 May, 1874, in the 
splendid cathedral of Milan, the work was 
performed for the first time. The new Re- 
quiem at once found its way into the concert- 
halls of the leading cities cf Europe and, for 
a time, created a controversy. ‘To-day the 
Manzoni Requiem has been firmly established 
as one of the greatest works of 1s kind. 

Although written to order, this noble work 
is full of inspiration from beginning to end— 
something very unusual in works written 
under pressure. Strange to say, Aida, Ver- 
di’s greatest dramatic work, was also written 
under contract for the opening of the new 
Opera House in Cairo. In the history of 
of music the name of Verdi will occupy a 
unique place on account of the radical change 
of style between. the earlier and later works. 
Verdi also will be remembered as the com- 
poser whose two greatest works, Aida and the 
Requiem, were written under contract. 

Verdi, in this Requiem, never loses sight of 
the sacred character of the text. That a 
composer of such strong dramati¢ instinct 
should treat the dramatic numbers of his text 
in corresponding manner is not to be won- 
dered at. We cannot but admire the true 
artistic moderation which always restrains the 
author from overshooting the mark. The 
themes everywhere are thoroughly in keeping 
with the subject, while the instrumentation 
may give rise to difference of opinion. Per- 
sonally I do not like the introduction of piccolo 
and bass drum. The effect seems to me too 
theatrical. In fact, during the Dies Ire, I 
could not banish the judgment scene from 
the fourth act of Aida. There is not the 
slightest reminiscence, yet the effect of the 
sombre beats of the bass drum strongly recalled 
that scene ftom the opera. 

To enumerate the beautiful portions of this 
work, one by one, would lead too far. There 
really are no uninteresting passages. The 
opening number, Requiem zternam, is one 
of the most beautiful. It begins with great 
solemnity in A minor. But Verdi does not 
portray the gloom and depression of death ; 
he rather emphasizes the hope of a future 
life. Thus at the words: Et lux perpetua, 
he brings an exquisite melody in A major. 

The Dies Ire 1s full of the terror and 
majesty of the day of judgment. Yet Verdi 
does not disregard the element of mercy. 
The Salva me and Recordare are irresisti- 
ble in their tender pleading. The opening 
phrase with its terrors repeatedly breaks in 
upon the quiet portions. By placing a strong 
accent upon the unaccented beats the master 
obtains in several places some striking effects. 

The Sanctus is a fugue with a double sub- 
ject, and very effective. With simplest 
means the composer obtains wonderful effects 
in the Agnus Dei. The last number, Libera 
me, is remarkable for the great extension 
given it by the composer. The interspersing 
of plain chant is very impressive. 

Of the performance I can only speak in 
terms of unqualified praise. The chorus was 
excellent, and the distribution of light and 
shade remarkable for so large a body of sing- 
ers. Of the soloists, Mme. Nordica received 
the lion’s share of attention. She was in ex- 
cellent voice, and never did better work. As 
her appearance at this concert was the only 
one in this city, the audience could not go 
home before having made quite a demonstra- 
tion to show their regard for this great artist. 
Mr. Damrosch handled his great choral and 
orchestral masses in admirable fashion. 


SECOND S\MPHONY CONCERT 


The second concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety took place at Carnegie Hail on Satur- 
day, 5 December. Herr Halir was the 
soloist. 

Instead of the symphony of Martucci, 
which had originally been announced, the 
orchestral movements from Berlioz’s sym- 
phony, Roméo et Juliette, were played. 
Like many of Berlioz’s works, this sym- 
phony also suffers from lack of inspiration. 
There are beautiful passages, it is true; but 
the music, on the whole, does not speak to 
the heart. The love-scene is entirely too 
long and tedious. The scherzo (Queen Mab) 
is by far the most interesting movement, 
This is really inspired, from beginning to 
end. It also enjoys the reputation of being 
probably the most difficult piece ever written 


for orchestra. If Mr. Damrosch has chosen 
Berlioz’s symphony to display the brilliancy 
and accuracy of detail of his orchestra, he can 
rest content, for he has accomplished his 
purpose. Nevertheless, we would have pre- 
terred to become acquainted with the new 
work of Martucci, which, although not to 
be ranked with the great symphonies, is well 
worth hearing. 

Herr Hali: played Spohr’s concerto, No. 8. 
He had completely overcome his nervousness, 
which proved a drawback at his first appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Society, He 
rendered Spohr’s music in a manner that is 
absolutely above criticism. His double stops, 
octaves, and harmonics were flawless. The 
composition itself interests us little ; it is too 
sentimental, yet full of beautiful passages. 
Herr Halir’s second number, the Rondo Ca- 
priccioso of Saint Saens, is a work of quite 
different caliber. The virtuoso proved that 
he is not only a fine interpreter of classic mu- 
sic, but equally so of modern compositions. 

Goldmark’s beautiful overture, Im Friih- 
ling, was played in a manner so as to electrify 
the audience. The programme closed with 
a fine rendering of the familiar Fire Music 
from Walkiire. ‘Toward the end the brass 
was too forcible in the motive of the Proph- 
ecy. I had some difficulty in hearing the 
Slumber- motive above it. 


LAST SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


The last of the first series of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s Sunday-night concerts took place at 
Carnegie Hail on Sunday, 6 Dec. The 
steady increase in attendance, tesides being 
very flattering and encouraging to the man- 
agement, proves that the better class of 
music-lovers recognize the excellent pro- 
grammes offered them. ‘The series has ful- 
filled what the opening concert on 18 Oct. 
promised. The programmes have been much 
diversified, without making any concession 
to the so-called * popular’’ taste (in its evil 
sense); German, French, Italian, Russian, 
Bohemian and Norwegian masters have re- 
ceived their proper share of attention. Among 
the soloists we heard such artists as Fischers 
Sieveking, Mrs. Bloodgood, Mrs. Wyman, 
Mrs. Jacoby, Mile. Verlet, Mile. Seygard. 
Mr. Damrosch has bestowed the same scrup- 
ulous care upon the interpretation of the 
works performed at these concerts as upon 
those rendered at the Symphony concerts. 
And all this could be enjoyed at the very 
moderate price of half a dollar for the best 
seat in the house. The series has been a 
most pronounced success, both artistically and 
financially. 

KLEIN CONCERT 

Mr. B. O. Klein announces a concert, 
consisting entirely of his own works, to be 
given on Saturday evening, 19 Dec., in 
Carnegie Hall. The eminent conductor, 
Herr Otto Lohse, the husband of the late 
lamented Frau Klafsky, will conduct the 
orchestra of 60 musicians, Nahan Franko 
concestmeister. The soloists are Miss Caro- 
line Montefiore, Mrs. Grau-Maier, Mr. 
Charles Kaiser, Mr. Max Treumann and 
Mr. Alexander Lambert. 
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56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


Reception, Dinner and 
Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 
Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 
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**A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in lanufacture”’ 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


PURE --- DELICIOUS --- NUTRITIOUS 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
July, 1896, says : 

Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., U. S. A., have given years of study 
to the skilful preparation of cocoa and 
chocolate, amd have devised machinery 
and systems peculiar to their methods of 
treatment, whereby the purity, palatability 
and highest nutrient characteristics are 
retained. ‘Their preparations are known 
the world over, and have received the 
highest endorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer. 


The Homeopathic Recorder 
July, 1896, says: 

These badly prepared cocoas are the 
ones that people “ get tired” of, something 
that rarely happens if a properly prepared 
cocoa, such as Walter Baker & Co.’s, is 
used. It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be’ well for 
humanity if there were more of it con- 
sumed arid less tea or coffee. 


The New York Polyclinic 
July 15, 1896, says: 

The use of a thoroughly reliable prep- 
ation of cocoa should be universally en- 
couraged, and it is the consensus of opinion 
among medical men as well as laboratory 
workers that the breakfast cocoa manu- 
factured by Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 
not only meets the indications, but accom- 
plishes even more than is claimed for it. 


BE SURE-THAT YOU 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


The Dominion Medical Monthly 
June, 1896, says : 

Pure cocoa acts as a gentle stimulant, 
and invigorates and corrects the action of 
the digestive organs, furnishing the body 
with some of the purest-elements of nutri- 
tion. The firm of Walter Baker & Co., 
Ltd., of Dorchester, Mass., put up one of 
the few really pure cocoas, and physicians 
are quite safe in specifying their brand. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal 
July 16, 1896, says : 

Walter Baker & Co.’s cocoa has stood 
the test of more than one hundred years’ 
use among all classes of people, and for 
purity and honest worth is unequaled. 


The Health Magazine 
July, 1896, says : 

The food value of this article has so long 
been known to physicians and the public 
that it has become ina great many homes 
a staple article of the dietary, not only for 
invalids, but for persons in health as well. 


The Army and Navy Journal 
Fuly 11, 1896, says : 

The cocoa made by Walter Baker & 
Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass., is shown by 
chemical analysis to be absolutely pure 
and of high grade. The exquisite flavor 
and odor of the pure product are preserved 
unimpaired, and it can truly be said to con- 
stitute a perfect type of the highest order 
of excellence in manufacture. 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


The above Trade-Mark, and the place of manufacture, namely, 


DorcuesTER, Mass., will be found on every package 


Made by WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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RULES 


(1)iT he writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 


actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


772. Cotillon Management.—To C. 
H.—(1) In giving a cotillon where young 
ladies are to be invited, should escorts be pro- 
vided for them, and if so, should the card of 
the gentleman who is selected as escort be en- 
closed with the invitation to the young lady? 
If this arrangement is not made what is the 
appropriate method to be pursued? In an- 
swering this question remember it is not the 
custom with us for the young ladies to have 
chaperones. 

(2) Suggest a number of new or, if not 
new, modern cotillon figures, such as would 
be appropriate in a cotillon in which forty 
couples are to engage ; and if you cannot go 

“into details as to these figures, give me the 
name of some publication: from which I can 
derive this information in detail, and also the 
address of a bookhouse where it can be ob- 
tained. 

(3) Is it customary to open a cotillon with 
a march? If so, can you suggest appropriate 
figures for a march? 

(4) Tell me the best place to obtain favors 
to be used in connection with a cotillon, and 
also suggest appropriate favors for six figures 
where favors may be used, both for ladies 
and gentlemen, the number of couples being 
forty. 

(5) Is it customary and proper to leave the 
dancing-room for the supper-room in a body— 
that is, would it be proper to so arrange as to 
have the couples march from the one place-to 
the other? 

(6) I see that favors are arranged upon a 
screen or ona table. Please explain what is 
meant by a screen such as is used for this 
purpose. 

We can answer this question only on gen- 
eral principles, 

(1) Where a cotillon is given in New 
York, each one comes in a carriage by her- 
self, with her chaperon or a maid. That is 
the only escort she has. She goes away in 
the same manner. If a woman is married 
and her husband goes with her to the cotillon, 
he, of course, comes with her in the carriage 
and leaves with her; or a brother would do 
the same. With young girls, however, there 
is this difference—their mothers go with 
them to a ball or large cotillon, not so much 
because it is improper as it is awkward for 
girls to be alone at a large social function. 
They need some one to return to after danc- 
ing, etc. And many women do not, on 
general principles, like their daughters to be 
out alone, Still, all that is actually necessary 
as an escort, according to convention, is the 
attendance of a maid. All cotillons are 
matronised where women come unattended. 

If, however, with you the custom is to 
escort Jadies to the dance, and the arrange- 
ments are made by a committee, we should 
recommend a card being sent to the lady, as 
you indicate. This, however, probably 
would not be agreeable in most cases, and the 
arrangements for escort should be made by 
the individual man with the individual 
woman. ‘ That is much easier and much 
more direct. 

(2) Figures for the cotillon that are gotten 
out of manuals of dancing are not trust- 
worthy. A cotillon of forty couples is a 
large one, and would require large figures. 
The figures that were most used in New 
York the past winter were fully described in 
Vogue under date of 6 Feb., 1896. We 


can send you this number on receipt of 30 
<ents. 





(3) It is not customary to open any kind 
of a dance in New York with a march. In 
fact there is no march at any stage. The 
only social functions that are opened with a 
march are large public balls, such as the 
Charity Ball, or the Old Guard Ball in New 
York. 

(4) There is no limit to the variety of 
cotillon favors. They range in cost from a 
few cents to a great many dollars, and depend 
entirely upon the fancy of the person giving 
the cotillon. Almost every cotillon, how- 
ever, has small bouquets of flowers as one of 
the favors, and the other favors are usually 
determined by the character of the occasion. 
For example, at a hunt dance little miniature 
whips and spurs would be appropriate, or horse- 
shoe pins ; or at a golf dance there would be 
little golf emblems. And there is the whole 
range of small knick-knacks, such as pencils 
and card-cases, little trinkets of all kinds—any- 
thing, in fact, that is pretty and not too ex- 
pensive. 

(5) Within the last few years the supper 
and the cotillon have always been given in 
the same room. Prior to this the supper was 
given in another room of the house, the music 
playing a march and the entire assembly 
going to the supper room ; not, however, in 
a march, but going withcut any special cere- 
mony from one room to the other. Now, how- 
ever, it is arranged so that in an adjoining 
room there are a number of small tables 
about five feet in diameter, fully set—that is 
to say they are properly covered with a table- 
cloth, and the knives and forks and plates 
and glasses and ornaments and everything, in 
fact, that a completely set table has. » When 
the supper is to begin the doors at the side of 
the room are open and waiters carry the 
tables into the ball-room ; the cotillon chairs 
are drawn upto the tables, and in a few 
moments everyone is seated. The supper 
then proceeds, a great many waiters being in 
attendance, not less than one for eight 
persons, and when the supper is over the 
tables are removed in the same manner, 

(6) Arranging the favors on a screen or 
table is merely a matter of fancy. The 
screen is nothing but an ordinary three-fold 
screen, or anything standing, that can be 
draped or covered with greens to look well, 
upon which favors can be fastened in any way 
by pins or hooks or hanging. The screen is 
used because it displays the favors, and they 
are easily removed and handed to the couples 
as they come for the favors as the figures 
proceed. Ifthe favors are placed on such a 
screen or in a mass on a table, two ladies who 
are of the reception committee, or patronesses, 
sit there and hand the favors to the different 
couples, man and woman, as they come for 
them, 


773. Wedding-Announcement Cards 
When in Mourning. To Cara Fargo. 
— Will Vogue kindly give me its opinion as 
to the advisability of sending announcement 
cards after a very quiet home wedding, to 
which only relatives and a few intimate 
friends will be invited? The family are in 
mourning, the bride’s father having been 
dead but five months. 

Announcement cards should be sent after 
every wedding unless the invitations to the 
wedding have been sent toall friends. Being 
in mourning does not remove the necessity 
for announcing a marriage, which is just as 
important an event as a death. If announce- 
ment cards are not sent, how is the marriage 
to become known? You certainly weuld not 
hesitate to publish an advertisement of the 
marriage. Why, therefore, should you hesi- 
tate to send announcement cards ? * 


774. Evening Dress—Oyster Cock- 
tail—Desserts. To E. R., Evanston, 
Ill.—Is it proper to wear a white waistcoat 
or a lawn tie with a Tuxedo ? 

Is it proper for a youth of eighteen, not yet 
old enough to have a full dress suit, to wear 
either ? 

To eat an oyster cocktail is a spoon or fork 
used, or is there a specially designed piece ? 

Can you suggest scmething new in desserts, 
or some new form in creams, not too elabo- 
rate ? 

(1) A white waistcoat is only worn in the 
evening with formal evening dress—that is, 
evening coat and white tie. A white lawn 








tie, which is the badge with the evening 
coat of formal evening dress, is never worn 
with a Tuxedo or dinner jacket. You 
should wear with the dinner jacket a black 
satin tie. 

(2) A youth of eighteen can assume the 
toga virilis—that is, the evening coat, and in 
so doing he must conform to the general 
usages of society. He must wear white lawn 
ties with full or formal evening dress, and 
black satin ones with Tuxedo or dinner coats, 
which represent semi-formal evening dress. 

(3) The oyster cocktail is still somewhat of 
an exotic—so to speak. Few people, how- 
ever, have introduced them in lieu of the 
regulation oysters on the half shell before din- 
ner. They are then served in glasses and 
eaten with oyster forks, When they be- 
come more popular perhaps the silver- 
smiths will have an utensil specially designed 
for them. 

(4) Nothing has yet taken the place of 
ice creams. Some caterers are continually de- 
vising new and dainty forms for serving them. 
We recommend your writing to them. 


775. Evening Dress. ToG. L. V., 
N. Y. City.—Will you kindly answer the 
following questions through the columns of 
your valuable paper to settle a dispute? (1) 
Is it correct to wear either an opera or silk 
hat with a dinner coat ? 

(2) Shall I wear a dinner or full dress coat 
when invited to dine with a friend at his 
house to meet his wife ? 

(3) I invite a lady to dine with me, after 
which we go to the theatre and supper at the 
Waldorf. » Shall I wear: my dinner or full 
dress coat ? “ 

(4) Is a black tie ever correct with a full 
dress coat, except when party is in mourn- 
ing? ! 

(1) The dinner coat is semi-formal even- 
ing dress, and as such requires the headgear 
used on ordinary or semi-formal occasions. 
A short coat and a tal) hat are elements which 
do not agree. The gist of these remarks is 
that neither a tall nor an opera hat should be 
worn with dinner coat. The proper hat is a 
derby or a Homburg ; black for winter and a 
straw in summef. 

(2) If you are on very intimate terms with 
the people, and the dinner is to be strictly 
informal, wear your dinner jacket. Other- 
wise, if there are to be othe:s there besides 
yourself, your evening coat. ‘The dinner 
jacket is yet in its infancy for occasions where 
there are more than one woman present, or 
where women at all are guests. 

(3) In this case wear your evening coat. 
It would be more of a compliment to the 
lady. 

(4) A black tie is not good form with even- 
ing coat, except when one is in mourning. 
Recently, men in mourning have discarded 
the evening coat, and stuck to the dinner 
jacket. Of course, when you are in mourn- 
ing you are not expected to go out or be pres- 
ent at any formal function, or at any place 
where formal dress is required. 


776. Leaving Cards. To K.Z. B.— 
(1) On returning the call of a young Jady who 
does not know my husband, should I leave 
his card ? 

(2) Also I wish to inquire what I shall do 
with the cards? When the maid opens the 
door and extends a tray, should I place my 
husband’s card with my ewn upon it, or 
shculd I leave my husband’s in the hall when 
I leave the house ? 

(3) Also, in accepting an invitation, should 
one’s street and number be written under the 
formal acceptance ? 

(4) When one receives an invitation to an 
At Home from eight until ten in the evening, 
should one write a formal acceptance or regret, 
or simply regard it as one does a tea, and leave 
cards or send cards if one cannot attend. 

(1) On returning the call of a young lady 
who does not know your husband, you should 
leave your card and one of his. If you are 
married to a man, that is sufficient reason for 
his being with you when calling, or on any 
other occasion. If he does not go with you 
to make the call, and busbands as a rule do 
not call with their wives, some reference to 
him would probably be made at the time of 
the call; and if the person is not in on whom 
you call, you of course leave his card as a 











matter of courtesy. So leaving it is equiva- 
lent to his calling with you. 

(2) When calling, cards are left_in all 
circumstances. When the maid or footman 
opens the door, inquiry is made whether the 
person visited is at home. This is for ordi- 
nary calls, and the card is then handed to the 
maid or footman who takes it in hand or on 
a small silver plate or tray, and the person 
calling enters the drawing-room, if the person 
called upon is at home. If the person is not 
at home, of course the house is not entered. 
If the servant does not take the card, as some- 
times is the case, the visitor either leaves the 
card on going out of the house on a table, or 
some convenient place near the door, or leaves 
it in a similar place when entering the draw- 
ing-room. In all circumstances, however, 
cards are left; Sometimes it happens that the 
person called upon will accompany a caller 
from the drawing-room to the door. This is 
unusual, but it happensin some circumstances. 
Even in such a case, where the cards may not 
have been taken by the servant on entering 
the house, or left among the cards at the 
door, the visitor will, in the presence of the 
person she has called upon, take her cards and 
place them among the other cards. The 
theory of this is very simple: namely, that 
cards serve in making up visiting lists, in re- 
turning invitations, and as a sort of social 
memorandum. Their purpose is not solely 
that of announcing a call. At receptions it 
is the custom for visitors to be announced 
viva voce at the drawing-room door as they 
enter, and persons going to an At Home, tea, 
or kind of reception, and so announced, leave 
their cards either on entering the house, or on 
leaving, but they never omit to leave their 
cards. 

As to the number of cards to be left, the 
principle is equally plain. Married women, 
when calling on married women, leave one ot 
their cards for the wife, and two of their hus- 
band’s cards, one for the wife and one for her 
husband. If the person called upon is not 
married, the caller leaves one of her cards and 
one of her husband’s. The reason she does 
not leave two of her cards when calling on a 
married woman is that she is not supposed to 
call specially upon the husband. 

(3) In accepting an invitation you do not 
write your street number and address because 
you use note paper that indicates what your 
number is by the address being stamped at the 
top of the sheet. If it is not stamped 
at the top of the sheet you should write it 
there. 

(4) If on the At Home card there is R. 
S. V. P., you accept it in the same phraseol- 
ogy that the invitation reads. If there is no 
R. S. V. P. upon it, you simply regard it asa 
tea or reception, and leave cards or send cards 
as the case may be. 


777. Casaque—Groom’s Traveling- 
dress—Chinchilla. To Matilda, Va.— 
(1) How is casaque pronounced ? 

(2) At an at-home morning wedding at 
which the bride wears the conventional white 
satin gown and the groom wears frock coat, 
white tie, etc., and a wedding breakfast 
follows the ceremony, and the bride and 
groom go away on their bridal tour, does the 
groom leave in that dress, or is he shown to a 
room in the bride’s home, and while the 
bride is changing her bridal for her going-away 
gown, there makes a change ; or what shall 
I do with him? 

(3) What color is chinchilla fur? 
ever brown with blackish stripes ? 

(1) Kazack, with the accent neither syl- 
lable. 

(2) After the wedding reception, the bride 
goes to her room and changes her bridal gown 
for a traveling dress. The groom goes to 4 
room in the same house, and changes his suit 
for a traveling suit. His traveling suit is 
brought in a portmanteau to the house, and 
the best man is supposed to see that every- 
thing is there. In looking out for such 
things as this, the best man is a very necessary 
personage at a wedding. 

(3) Chinchilla fur, as used, is not brown, 
but is a light gray fur, very soft, with black- 
ish stripes. There may be a brown variety, 
but we do not know of it. Nor do. New 
York furriers know of any. The color of the 
fur on the animal is brown, but when the 

(Continued on page xxviii.) 
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END OF THE BEGINNING. 
BY LITTLE, BROWN AND Co. 
TAQUISARA. BY F, MARION CRAWFORD, 

LISHED BY THE MACMILLAN Co, 

QUO VADISs, BY HENRY SIENKIEWICZ, 
THE IDOL MAKER. BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 

PUBLISHED BY ), ALPLETON AND Co. 

A anonymously written, which is usu- 

ally rudely dispelled by finding the 
book rubsish, That the sentiment is some- 
times, however rarely, justified, is proved by 
this simple New England romance. Its 
motto, Life is Love, and Love is Eternity, 
is unpromising, and bears the hall-mark of 
the poetess of passion —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
But the story itself opens charmingly, with 
the heroine a little girl who sits on a tomb- 
stone, dangling her legs, and thinking with 
childish philosophy of the underground 
existence of buried people. 

Amorer, the heroine, isa pleasant acquaint- 
ance throughout the book. Would it were 
possible to say as much for the men! One, 
the agnostic heir of the Puritan ages, is, 
though in masculine dress, a hopeless, per- 
plexed new woman, who commits suicide in 
a fashion intended to be thrilling, because 
Amoret, in the words of the book, ‘* turns her 
fice from his forever,’’ and he dies melo- 
dramatically in church. Another, Amoret’s 
grandfather, is a good old maid, who is writ- 
ing a book, full of maxims, which the author 
of the book and the author of the story both 
think very fine. Upon the whole, however, 
the book is a decidedly creditable piece of 
work for the unknown authoress—her char- 
acters prove her sex—and is pure in tone and 
healthy in conception. 


THE PUBLISHED 


PUB- 


Certain sentiment attaches to a book 


Mr. Crawford presents the not altogether 
pleasing spectacle of a man who ‘*sold his 
reputation for a song.’’ He has written such 
countless reams of weak, wishy-washy novels 
recently, that any good work he may hence- 
forward produce will be heavily handicapped. 
And it is a pity; for Marion Crawford can 
write well and graphically when he is willing 
to take the pains. It is a relief, therefore, 
to see that Mr. Crawford has taken pains 
with Taquisara, and has produced a better 
novel than has come from his pen since 
Pietro Ghisleri—as it is a relief to see that he 
has gone back to his Italy, which he under- 
stands infinitely better for purposes of descrip- 
tion than he ever will America, 

Taquisara shares with Mr. Crawford’s 
other better books the undoubted virtues of 
clearness and gracefulness Of diction, analysis 
of Italian character, and wealth of descrip- 
tion. His style is easy and never tiresome. 
One serious fault to be found with the book, 
however, is that it is too long for the story it 
tells. The reader is forced to read two vol- 
umes where one would have sufficed to teil 
a story that-is very like Crawford's other 
Italian stories. It contains the usual schem- 
ing woman and her weak male accomplice ; 
it has for a heroine the characteristic Marion 
Crawford girl, naturally gen‘le, but a lioness 
when aroused, and a hero who embodies all 
the good qualities that heroes ever possess. 
As for the plot of the story, the first volume 
leads up to a tragedy—or rather an attempt at 
one, in which Veronica, the heroine, is the 
intended victim, It is not a very deep or very 
masterful piece of writing. A certain premo- 
nition—perhaps a remembrance of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s good conduct in this particular in the 
past, perhaps only a knowledge that the sec- 
ond volume must have a heroine—makes us 
perfectly sure that Veronica will not eat the 
poison, but will feed it to the cat. We are 
also confident that two other people to whom 
Veronica is engaged will gracefully get them- 
selves out of the wayin time for her to marry 
Taquisara. And, on the whole, we are glad 
she does finally marry him, for she would 
never have found anyone else worthy of her. 

Taquisara may be briefly summed up as 
being what the girls would call a sweet book. 


Since the days of Chateaubriand’s Martyrs 
no stronger book has been written on this 
period, It is a narrative of Rome in the time 
of Nero, and contains a vivid picture of the 
time of the cruel, vain and foolish emperor 


that will last in the memory long after Fab- 
iola and books of its kind are forgotten. The 
Polish author is a master of dramatic effect, 
of characterization, of ready happiness of ex- 
pression. His canvas is large; but every 
figure, even the least important, is worked 
out with the careful delineation of the artist. 

The story contains as its central figures a 
Lygian maiden, already a Christian, and a 
Roman Patrician, who becomes converted to 
Christianity during the progress of the history. 
The character of Petronius, the famous 
arbiter elegentiarum, is a masterpiece of de- 
lineation, whether flattering the vain em- 
peror in a successful attempt to distance 
rivals in favor, or at home discoursing on a 
Greek philosophy. Refined, suave, polite, 
witty, he appears always calm in a quiet cyn- 
icism that scorns Nero and laughs at death. 
Death at lasts he meets ; when lost to Nero’s 
favor, he orders a banquet, and anticipates 
the executions by having his physician open a 
vein. Even here his character shines out ; 
for he writes a letter to Nero saying that he 
is tired of the emperor’s company—not because 
he is a matricide and incendiary, a monster of 
wickedness, but because his dancing is ridicu- 
lous, his singing wretched and his verses 
doggere] ! 

The hero and heroine are united at last ; 
and the reader can but wish them every hap- 
piness. For with the story of their striving 
is combined a wealth of incident, a rapidity 
of movement, a fire of action, that will make 
Sienkiewicz one of the leading novelists of 
the world. 


The Idol-maker is well and entertainingly 
written and in a brighter and healthier tone 
than often appears in this author’s books. 
No dreadful crimes or tragedies are committed 
or even hinted at—the deepest problem being 
the rightful ownership of a large property, and 
even that is not deeply involved. Two 
pairs of lovers manage to tangle their affairs 
very successfully up to an appropriate distance 
from the last page. The idol-maker is in- 
deed a maker of idols in every sense of the 
word, being in fact an actual manufacturer 
of these articles of virtue which he exports, at 
no small profit to himself, for the edification 
of the heathen. Meanwhile he contributes 
liberally to the home missionary societies for 
the conversion of these same heathen. 
So fearfully and wonderfully made were the 
idols that civilized people could not con- 
template them with equanimity. Only the 
heathen were sufficiently unregenerate as to 
aestethics as well as to ethics toappreciate them. 
The development of the character of the idol- 
make ig by no means the least interesting 
portion of the book. The interest of the 
story centres around a young man, a fanatic 
whose main object in life (except for a short 
space of time) 1s the destruction of idols; it 
can be readily understood that the two men 
have some interesting moments together. 
However, the younger man develops into a 
very good fellow—although the opening pages 
make him almost repulsive, because of his lack 
of virility. Later, however, he exhibits traits 
that makes him positively heroic. The 
promptness with which his feliow characters 
rescue this well-meaning man from the va- 
rious unpleasant complications into which his 
zeal plunges him, owing, perhaps, to an un- 
reasonable, though none the less natural, 
determination on the part of the heathen to 
hold on to his idol, is very commendable. If, 
however, he had been allowed to pursue his 
mad career undisturbed, those whose idols he 
sought to demolish would have demolished 
him, and saved a number of persons consider- 
able anxiety. His rescue, however, from an 
infuriated mob is well drawn, and the inci- 
dent is the most stirring in the book. 








Those who look for the arrival of 


Vogue regularly every week should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly 
to the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or through a newsdealer. 
Only enough copies to cover actual de- 
mands are supplied to news stands, and 
copies are often unobtainable. Subscrib- 


ing removes this contingency. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE LITERARY STANDING OF IAN MACLAREN 


Ith the advent of Robert Burns, it 
was thought that Scotch as the 
language of the homely pathetic 

had reached its highest level. The gift of 
expressing in a tongue uncouth to the ear and 
unintelligible to the eye, was felt to fall 
within the peculiar province of the greatest 
poet Scotland has seen. He brought forth in 
Scotch, as Heine and Goethe had done in 
German, a lyric quality of sweetness and 
tenderness—a musical cadence, not weak- 
ened, but ripened and softened by the burr 
that clung to its every turn. 


* 
* 


But it was not until the world welcomed 
with open arms the pen-children of Ian Mac- 
laren that the Scotch tongue was made an 
instrument. for the regeneration of humanity. 
For Burns, to say the least that can be said, 
had his own fits of depravity. He was un- 
tamed, and when the mood favored his fancy 
would riot uncontroled by any of the severity 
and sternness of piety that are proverbially 
grounded in Scotch characters through the 
educational medium of the Scotch catechism. 
And thus it comes about that many of Burns's 
poems are sadly wicked. Barrie, it is true, 
has written entertainingly about Thomas ; 
but we feel that in Barrie’s books the story 
is greater than the narrating medium. We 
are impressed with the power of the narrator, 
not so much on account of as tn spite of the 
language in which the story is told. And 
further, in this instance, the Scotch novelist 
is also the London journalist, and on occasion 
Passion stalks rampant through his fields— 
and that not alone to point a moral or provide 
the material for an awful tale. 


* 
* % 


With Ian Maclaren it is different. There 
is not one of his books that could not be 
placed in the hands of the Young Person 
with no fear for the result—even granting 
that the Young Person’s linguistic abilities 
were such that he or she could dive suc- 
cessfully for the gist of the story through the 
guttural northern tongue. Whatever else 
may be said of Ian Maclaren, it can never be 
charged against him that he lent his pen to 
spreading worse depravity than is usually 
found between the covers of a hymn-book. 
When an author like this becomes popular, 
far-seeing people, particularly those of a re- 
ligious turn of mind, begin to grope for the 
millenium. And wisely, too; for whatever 
is lasting in Ian Maclaren’s genius has al- 
ready begun to be radiant with the chill and 
seemly halo of the Golden Age. 

; «x 

The methods of an author who has gained 
popular renown are always interesting, par- 
ticularly when they are so simple as Mac- 
laren’s. His first book, and the one that 
secured his instant recognition, is a collection 
of stories of Drumtochty. Dcmsie, the initial 
tale, briefly analysed, is the story of a good 
boy, so good, so intelligent, so industrious, 
that a rich m:n stands the expense of a uni- 
versity course for him. Here he is likewise 
distinguished—as he himself modestly ex- 
presses it, ** I’ve got my degree, a double- 
first, mathematics and classics."” This done 
he returns home and dies, to slow Scotch 
music, teiling his mother his religious 1m- 
pressions ; and over hts grave the sun ** picked 
out every letter of the Apocalypse in gold.”’ 


* 
* # 


If one fault is to be found with Maclaren’s 
characters, it is that they nearly all die. But 
it may be said in vindication that the average 
hero of the American Sunday-school story also 
dies in the last chapters, surrounded by weep- 
ing friends, and generally afflicted with a 
hacking cough caused by the cold he caught 
when he saved from the river the bad boy 
who went fishing on Sunday, and to whom 
he gave his blessing and perhaps his over- 
coat. It is usual, also, for the Sunday-school 
story boy to have his face transfigured with a 
strange, wierd beauty at the last, when he 
dies with the word ‘* mother’’ on his lips. 
In this particular Ian Maclaren sticks nobly 
to rules. ‘In the Kingdom o”’ Oor Father *’ 





is the last expression of A Lad o” Pairts; and 
we learn that ‘*when he passed out at the 
garden gate his face was like unto that of a 


little child.’ In one respect, however, the 
Scotch narrator gains by tne land of his 
nativity. Our American Sunday-school story 
would end here with the last gad words 
of the dear departed, and the reader would be 
hurried on to another moral tale. But with 
old world deliberateness, Maclaren refuses us 
another story until the hero is safely buried 
and disposed of. In the homely words ot 
the Sixth Avenue sexton, he is ‘A 1 on 
funerals.”” 


#*% 

To gain an idea of this author’s literary art, 
some characteristic thoughts are subjoined : 

**] am told that in town the Gospel goes by 
minutes, like the trains at the station.”’ 

‘* My friends, you need not trouble about 
the Ark of God. It’s billed through.”’ 

These lines are from Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. 

‘¢ And I thought o” that verse in the Bible 
where it speaks about your cup bein’ full and 
runnin’ over. He thereupon graphically 
illustrated this by filling the big cup until it 
ran over on to the platform, splashing the 
shoes of the nearest ministers.”” 

“ Then he rolled up a piece of paper and 
held it in the flame, and we saw it burn and 
glow and shrivel up. ‘Think,’ said he, ‘that 
yon paper was your finger, and it burned liked 
that for ever and ever. That is hell.’”* 

These are from the newspaper reports of 
the Moody and Sankey Revival meetings 
lately held at Cooper Union, New York city. 
And of the hymns quoted by Ian Maclaren 
many were rendered in full, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Sankey. And it 
may rejoice Messrs. Moody and Sankey to 
know that in the Scotch minister they have 


such an efficient coadjutor. 
Ghost. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 
Open Questions for general discus- 
sion; i. e., questions which are sub- 
stantially undetermined, and which admit of 
many different points of view. These ques- 
tions have produced answers of varying inter- 
est, and taken together have been most 
beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 
it is salutary for any one to consider. Vogue 
now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 
changing the treatment, however, by invit- 
ing examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
in the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
Jars. 

The examples should be taken from exper- 
ience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct considera- 
tion of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

In the interest of good manners and good 
society we are confident that many salient 
replies will be elicited. 





Rudyard Kipling’s new volume 
poems, The Seven Seas, will be the :ub- 
ject of Views and Reviews in 17 De- 


cember Vogue. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FASCINATION OF THE SHOPKEEPER’S SHOW- 
WINDOWS 


F one strolls about the fashionable shop- 
I ping centre of the town, where crowds 
of women stand gazing every moment 
of the day at gay windows in which genuine 
Paris gowns and wraps are often displayed— 
for the best houses are making that a feature 
and attraction—one is reminded that ** The 
fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets.’’ 
Very delicious treacle behind the plate-glass, 
and no doubt many slip down beyond their 
financial depth because of the fascination. In- 
deed, no little self-control must the dress- 
loving woman summon to ward off such 
temptations, for the mission of window- 
gowns is to ensnare and decoy feminine mul- 
titudes. They seem to invite unbounded 
admiration, and court immediate duplication. 
You, gentle gazer, feel yourself coaxed into 
the shop for the purchase of lace or velvet or 
ribbon, or all three, with other requisites to 
make the counterpart of what has captivated 
your fancy, in the way of bodice or collar or 
cape. 


WHAT HAPPENS 


Had you a full purse, you would send your 
dressmaker down to copy at any price. But 
you have a gown at home almost completed, 
and forthwith you determine to introduce the 
charming new ideas, and take the first car 
for your destination, with your package in 
hand, for there is no time to be lost, You 
enter and consternation follows. You find 
that in your ardor and enthusiasm the incon- 
gruity between your gown and the one which 
ensnared you had not been realized. If you 
are of an obstinate mold, that will have no 
weight—you will carry your point if the heav- 
ens fall. Should you be sweetly reasonable, 
with a grain of common sense, you will see 
your folly and profit by your error, regret the 
money needlessly squandered, and trust your 
new purchases will answer for a future good 
purpose. Immovable incomes do not lend 


themselves to whims and caprices ; nor must 
one blunder often in expenditures. 

The safest rule is to have but few gowns, 
whether one can afford many or not. (Many 
gowns is to be understood relatively, of course, 
as our social station and its demands make all 
the difference in the world, and what would 
be a surprising number to persons in one 
station would be a modest allowance to those 
in another). French women of all classes 
have the best ideas on this very subject, and 
show the wisdom of keeping their wardrobes 
free from an overplus, and in that way are 
always dressed in the newest and latest fash- 
ions. It is far better to get the full wear out 
of one handsome frock, than to have two or 
three so-so ones, and feel as if they must be 
remade the next season, because they are too 
little worn, etc., etc. 


THE ROUND BODICE——THE SKIRT 


It is surprising how varied and how far 
from monotonous is the universal round seam- 
less bodice, and how well it suits the gener- 
ality of figures. Then, too, the jaunty, dressy 
effect of open bodices, filled in with laces and 
tissues for jabots and vests, is all so sweetly 
feminine. Whether a skirt is trimmed in 
the fashionable way or is perfectly plain, we 
have the satisfaction of choice, with convic- 
tion of smartness either way. The choice 
has a range of panels, braiding or velvet or 
satin ribbons in rows horizontal or vertical. 
One of the simplest of finishes is a black 
satin ribbon on the bottom of a walking 
gown—when the trimming scheme includes 
black. One may be more expansive in the 
matter of braiding, either to confine it all to 
the bodice, or to give the skirt a large or 
small share. What we choose to spend, and 
whether we can stand the elaboration on the 
skirt, not always possible, are things for us to 
decide. A little braided edge on the bottom 
is always a good finish. Skirts are mounted 
in so many ways, with heavy cords, tucks, 
side-plaits, gathers or those which fit like a 
glove. One of the smartest mountings is a 
narrow yoke. Everything depends on the fit 
and the shape and how they are trimmed, for 
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the yoke shows below the belt or high velvet 
ceintures, 
SLEEVES 


The variety in sleeves depends on the way 
in which the top drapery is put on, and 
whether the tight-fitting arm is trimmed or 
not. But take them altogether there is a de- 
cided leaning toward trimmed sleeves from 
shoulder to wrist—in fact, the wrist finish to 
an otherwise plain sleeve is dressy of itself, and 
when the arm is elaborate and the top plain, 
the effect is extremely so. 


FLOUNCES 


Spanish flounces are prettily introduced on 
some skirts. A’charming model is one wherein 
the flounce rises to within twelve inches of 
the skirt mount in the back and descends in 
front to the knee, the silk skirt underneath 
being gored as usual, but not wider than three 
and a half yards. The sloping line 1s very 
becoming. The model mentioned was built 
in black, very open canvas-cloth, with shot red 
and orange taffeta lining to skirt and bodice, 
the veiling of which sent a lovely reflection 
through the meshes. Where the flounce, 
which hung loose and was simply hemmed, 
was joined to the skirt, the top part of which 
was draped with canvas, the seam was 
hidden by a black silk cord passementerie in 
lace design, one of the newest trimmings, 
about three inches wide. This gave a per- 
fect finish. The round bodice was draped 
with canvas, except in the middle of the 
front and back, which were covered by a 
side-plaiting of black mousseline de soie, with 
bias black satin belt and bow on the left. A 
short boléro, with square ends of black silk 
passementerie, was worn, with high collar 
attached of passementerie and black satin, 
lined with shot silk and draped with mous- 
seline de soie, and a red velvet crush collar- 
band inside. Untrimmed canvas Paquin 
sleeves, lined with shot silk, with a touch of 
red velvet at the wrists. This model might 
be built less expensively by substituting a 
quilled heading of bias black satin for the 
flounce and omitting the passementerie bo- 
léro. Shot silk is almost half what it once 


was, and canvas cloth is so wide that it takes 
much less for a gown than might be supposed. 


SILKS 


Shot silks make up charmingly for home 
dinner-gowns. Take, for instance, a yellow 
and pink taffeta, with full well-hung skirz, 
untrimmed, the bodice attached to the skirt, 
a round bodice, seamless and well draped over 
a tight. fitting lining of pink serge silk, with 
which the skirt is lined as well and which 
costs but half the price of glace or taffetas. 
This bodice has a double silk high collar in- 
terlined and wired on the edge with ruche of 
cream Renaissance lace on the inside, and a 
choker of white lace lined with pink worn 
around the throat. Jabots of Renaissance 
lace fall from the shoulders below the bust, 
revealing a white mousseline de soie vest with 
horizontal narrow lace entredeux. Narrow 
yoke of lace in the back, finished by a very 
narrow border of pale beaver. Shot-silk 
sleeves with epaulettes of shot silk, consisting 
of three separately draped points bordered with 
fur which fall gracefully over the upper puff. 
Wrists with oval tab over the hand trimmed 
with lace. Belt of lace fitted to figure and 
kept in shape by short steels. These gowns 
made at home are extremely economical, and 
young matrons returning late from paying 
visits, with barely time to dress for dinner, 
will be delighted with their attractiveness, and 
the great ascistance they are in their compact 
readiness to appearing well at short notice. 


COSTUME UGLINESS NEVER PERMISSIBLE 


Is is unpardonable in any woman choosing 
dull, forbidding apparel for the Privacy of her 
room, ‘* Who wil] see me?’’ gives refined 
nerves and tastes a great shock, and yet that 
is not an uncommon view or answer. If our 
negligé is only of outing flannel, let the color 
be dainty, the pink as near the rose as possi- 
ble, the blue as tender and delicate as forget- 
me-not. We should not permit ourselves to 
wear a single article that approaches ugliness ; 
but contrive to invest everything with beauty 
of some sort—the beauty of simplicity, fresh- 
ness and fitness being the chief parts, let the 
material be what it will. 
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Christmas Silverware 


No. 1254, Hair Brush, small, $3.50 | No. 420, Mirror, small long $8.75 
te TE. “ medium, . 4.00 handle, jie” 
«22648; © “ large, 5.00} “ 435, Mirror, large long 
“430, Ladies’ Comb, 1.00 Pee 2, .~ a. see 
“425, Gentleman’s Comb, .75 | ‘* 1256, Cloth Brush,. . 4.00 
“415, Mirror, small ring “ 1258, Velvet “ eg agi 2.00 
handle, : Us te Ree Se eeio. Fat seiko thik Sara 
“ 430, Mirror, large ring ‘159, Bonnet “ Sas 2.00 
handle, . . re 9.50} “ 1255, Military “ 4.00 
No. $2595, Puff Box, cut glass silver cover, $5.00. 
GORHAM MFG. CO. 
Silversmiths NEW YORK No, 1253. Hair Brush. 
Sallie A a ee ) ee ee eel) NM Man ae a th the te te te ee in ed 
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Hair Brush. 





“The Luxembourg” 
' STERLING SILVER TOILET WARE 


One of the newest designs made by the Gorham Mfg. Co., comprising every 
requisite for the toilet; for sale by the better class of yewelers only. 

When a guarranteed article of real merit, bearing the Gorham trade-mark, 
can be bought for so little money from the /egztzmate jeweler, the 
fact is demonstrated that it is unnecessary even for those who 
are obliged to be most careful of their expenditures to purchase un- 


known and unvouched-for wares. 


The following are the prices of the more important pieces : 











Purchase your silverware of the Legitimate 
Jeweler, and avoid the doubt which otherwise 
may arise as to its genuineness; it costs no 
more. 


The best class of jewelers throughout the 
country will furnish STERLING SILVER toi- 
letware of the style shown, made by the Gorham 
Mfg. Company, silversmiths, and bearing their 
well-known trade-mark, + 


which not 
only guarantees the qual- ALO ity, but-also 
a high standard of work- manship 


and finish, at the foliowing prices: 


No 602A, Hair Brush, large $5.00 
* C04rn,: “* a ea 4.50 
“ 605A, Military “ 3-75 
“ 606A, Cloth “ 4.75 
“ 630A, Hat i 1.50 
*« 52A, Whisk Broom, 4.75 
‘* 152, Bonnet Brush, 2.00 
‘“‘ 460, Ladies’ Comb, . oe 
“ 455, Gentleman’s Comb, 75 
‘ 300A, Mirror, . ‘ 9.00 
‘* 915, Puff Box, all silver, 9.00 
‘“ $2575, Puff Box, cut glass, silver top, 5.00 
‘* 21, Nail Polisher, 2.00 


A complete line of every article in silver re- 
quisite for toilet use is made to match this pat- 
tern in addition to the pieces enumerated above. 
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ParFUrERIE ED. PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, PARIS. 








“THE MOST EXQUISITE, 
If you desire a Perfume that is THE MOST DELIGHTFUL, 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE, 


And the True Odor of the Living Flower, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ee VIOLETTE REINE.” 


It pleases the most fastidious and has no equal. 


“IXORA BREONI.” 


You will not find it in fancy boxes, for this perfume is so superior to all others as to 
permanently recommend itself, ALTHOUGH IN PLAIN PACKAGES. 


ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS HAVE THEM. 
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I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL BREECHES 
MAKER IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Che ‘Popular Shop.” 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


have prepared a most interesting display or 





THINGS GOOD FOR GIFTs, 
individual in Style and reasonable in Cost. 
GP and cordially invite leisurely Inspection. 
Easy Chairs, 


Lounge Cushions, 
Draught Screens, 


IN THE *“ LIBERTY" 
VELVETS. 
{ Settles, Armchairs, 


Rookshelves, Tables, 
r Pipe and Platter Racks. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF MAHOGANY 
iN THE OLD FASHION, 


FOREST GREEN ANDJ 
BROWN OAK 


MeTAL PIEces: 
Russian Silver, 
Hliuminated Copper, 
Fiemish Hammered Brass, 
And English Pewter. 


POTTERY: 
** Liberty ’’ Green, 
“Della Robbia’’ 
Deft Blue and 
** Rembrandt ”’ 


The Season's Importations of characteristic Wall 
Papers and “Liberty’’ Fabrics are complete, 
and Upholstery Workrooms on the premises are 
at the Service of Patrons purchasing Stuf's for 


Furnishings. 
Wall Papers and ‘*Liberty'’’ Fabrics 


424 St., West 


At §th Ave. | “States. 


(Trademarks reg'd.) 


Wares. | 


Carriage Free to a.l Parts of the | 








Pércaline, Sateen, Silesia, | 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 


Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black "and 


Will Not Croc 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


a2 | 
Positively unchangeable and of su- | 


* perior quality. Nothing else so fully | 


Inexpensive enough for any dress. | 


It is not enough to ask for ‘‘ Fast Black” dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color 
may crock the underclothing or discolor by 
perspiration. 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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BIRTHDAY CAKES 


Handsomely ornamented with 





any inscriplion desired. ... 
Owing to our method of pack- 
ing they can be shipped in an 





entirely satisfactory manner 
to any place in the United 
States or Canada. ...... 


864 BROADWAY, 
Above Union Square, N. Y. 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘‘ Gegenuber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


~~", 
BORATED 


MENNEN’S ce 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 
est ledical pA ma 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightfui after shaving. 


— Positivel Relieve 
——s ~~ 5, Beetle & —_— Sage - Skin, + 5 
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SAMPLE ILD. Kh th ws FREE E E 
rhard Mennen Co., Newerks N. J. 
































Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
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| 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E,. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


HIGHEST 



























(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 





‘Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
‘MILK. CREAM. __ EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows, The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolut 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 
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Wore is now so aggressively progres- 

sive, her activities varied as well as 
complex, that the old type of her 
seems likely to be elbowed out of literature 
much as it has been retired from active life. 
She was little learned, much given to self- 
abnegation, and meekly content to have the 
boundaries of her ‘‘ sphere *’ fixed for her by 
her enemy—man. All such characteristics 
and tendencies are so utterly opposed to the 
spirit of this age that one’s natural impulse is 
to regard with indifference or contempt the 
old as opposed to the new type of woman. 


And yet, and yet these ladies, without as- 
pirations along radical lines, or college edu- 
cation, or conventions, or clubs, are entitled 
to as much respect as their more brilliant 
latter-day sisters. They strove to accomplish 
the conquest of self (a task that apparently is 
not set down in the programme of the end-of- 
the-century woman) ; and if they attained to 
a high degree of self-obliteration, this was the 
result of neither cowardice nor indolence, 
but, on the contrary, arose from a sense of 
duty. 


The subordination’ of woman was the 
social creed of home, school-room, pulpit, 
book ; and right vigorously was it preached 
and lectured. Along with admonitions against 
lying and stealing, woman was warned against 
the iniquity of believing herself the equal of 
her husband, quite as much emphasis being 
laid upon the sin of insubordination as upon 
the awfulness of commandment-breaking. 
The theologians, on the word of St. Paul, 
taught her that she should humble herself 
before her husband as well as before her God, 
and if she took her lesson to heart and tried 
to make it operative in her daily life, she was 
doing what she conceived to be her duty ; and 
however weak-spirited and mistaken she may 


appear to this generation of brilliant self-asser- 
tive women, she was, in fact, ‘‘ stronger than 
he who taketh a city.” 


There is a certain pathos about the lives of 
such of these ladies as find themselves sur- 
rounded by the bustling activity of this age— 
an activity to which they are incapable of re- 
sponding and in which they can play no part. 
One such is sympathetically sketched in the 
current number of a leading magazine * and 
among the text and picture gaiety of this holi- 
day season the little tale of a lonely woman, 
out of touch with the tendencies of the time, 
unembittered but forlorn, is a pathetic re- 
minder that most of us are too busy, too unim- 
aginative and too selfish to cheer the loneliness 
of such ladies of the past as are still with us. 


Our charities are many and noble ; we feed 
and clothe battalions of the needy, and we 
educate them, but heart hunger and loneliness 
escape our notice. Tracts on the necessity or 
beauty of self-reliance will avail nothing to 
those whose youth and middle life, under the old 
régime, were spent in learning how most com- 
pletely to become dependent, and who now 
find themselves bereft of children and husband, 
with their occupation, being bullied, gone. 
Although they live in a mansion they are as 
much in need of the charity of kind offices and 
sympathetic thought as the barefoot street ur- 
chin, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s realistic little sketch of Mary 
may be the means of bringing some holiday- 
gladness at least into the lonely lives of these 
ladies who, through a mistaken idea of duty in 
the past, find themselves to-day absolutely in- 
capable of responding to the thousand inter- 
ests and activities that now beckon to women. 
“‘ Mary’ and her kind should go down on 
the list of imperative Christmas charities. 


* Mary, by M. G. Van Rensselaer in December. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Ome of Vogue's after-candle-light diver- 
S sions and costumes are presented in this 
issue which prettily celebrates the fifth 


anniversary of Vogue’s début. A charming 
personification of this periodical—which the 
public has from the first issue agreed in pro- 
nouncing dainty and chic—is to be found in 
the middle page drawing by Mr. Relyea, 
where Vogue is represented as receiving birth- 
day congratulations. The after-candle-light 
idea has been carried out in all the illustrations, 
and gown and coiffure, garniture and wrap, 
slipper, fan, mouchoir, hair comb and coronet, 
represent what is new and attractive wear for 
full dress functions. 

* 

* * 

The sensational newspaper has been many 
times denounced on the score of ethics, and 
also that of good taste ; but there is another 
result of intimacy with it that has received no 
recognition. It demoralizes literary style. 
As surely as a man is contaminated or ele- 
vated by the company he keeps, so surely 
does the writer betray his printed page asso- 
ciates in his work. A case in point is that of 
a journalist whose style was fair, perhaps a 
little forced sometimes, and with an ocea- 
sional tendency to use archaic words; but in 
the main it was good average diction. He 
contributed regularly to a weekly periodical, 
and after some months the editor through 
whose hands his manuscript passed noticed a 
change for the worse in the writer’s manner ; 
finally it became so careless that his attention 
was called to its lack of literary quality, and 
he was asked if he had not, for the last few 
months, been regularly reading the New York 
World. His reply was affirmative. 

*% 
* * 

Another case is that of a woman who has 
won something of a reputation as a stylist, 
although she has never studied style, nor 
is she a polisher of phrases. She usually 
makes but one draft of her articles, and the 
force and fitness for which qualities her dic- 
tion is praised are instinctive. Her reading 
—which, by the way, has always been most 
desultory—has been confined to well-written 
books, the better class of magazines, and to 
journals like the Evening Post and the New 
York Sun, which have regard for good Eng- 
lish. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners in more senses than one. 


x 
Woman and her clothes have been so fre- 
quently carped at that it is somewhat monot- 
onous as well as ungracious to again find 
fault, but the aggravation is great. It seems 


as though woman, if she had stepped. direct 
from the Garden of Eden into a modern cos- 


ch 
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tumer’s, ought instinctively to have realized the 
unfitness of some certain things for some pur- 
poses. But alas! after centuries of clothes 
wearing her perceptions of fitness are the re- 
verse of keen. A black satin petticoat 
trimmed with a flounce of black lace 
decked out in pink ribbon bows, worn by a 
woman and trailed down the saliva-mois- 
tened steps of the elevated road, was both a 
dirty sight and a discouraging one. Imagine 
a cleanly and sane woman considering fine 
French lace flouncing as the proper decoration 
for a petticoat to be worn about the streets of 
a city where dust, mud, pools of tobacco 
‘¢juice,’’ lakes of uncolored saliva and mi- 
crobes hold high carnival and where constant 
contact with heels and shoe-tops frays the 
fragile edge before a mile is walked. It is 


ridiculous, unclean and foolishly extravagant ; © 


but whenever did diatribes against the un- 
cleanness, the cruelty or the unbecomingness 
of any fashion move woman to reformation ? 


* 
* * 


By a curious coincidence a man reading ina 
desultory way chanced, one evening, upon a 
newspaper account of the efforts now making 
among some Boston educators to introduce a 
system of sensory motor education into the 
Boston public schools. This, in brief, is a 
new view and new application of manual 
training. Sensory motor education aims to 
‘¢ develop the brain of the child by the use of 
the muscles which are controled by certain ac- 
tions of the brain.’” * * * ¢* Hence industrial 
training is regarded as a means of strengthen- 
ing the minds of the pupils’’ * * * ‘*In- 
dustrial training develops him all around and 
brings regions of his brain into action which 
otherwise would receive little attention.”’ 


* 
* * 


Picking up another newspaper the man re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraph lighted 
upon the following : ‘* A certain investigator 
recently placed in separate kennels a number 
of dogs just old enough to care for themselves. 
For each dog he chose a single occupation, to 
which its entire attention was directed as often 
as possible. Upon one he placed the task of 
standing erect upon its hind legs, another he 
required to bark at command. The dogs 
spent most of the time, when not receiving 
their ‘‘lesson,’’ in sleep. At the end of a 
given number of months the dogs were killed, 
and their brains subjected to examination. In 
the dog which had been trained to bark, that 
portion of the brain which controls the organs 
of speech had enlarged more than the rest ; in 
the dog trained to run, the portion controlling 
the muscles of the legs predominated ; in 
every case that portion of the brain was found 
to be most developed through the agency of 
which the special act required of the dog had 
been performed.’ Which would appear to be 
direct and valuable confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the theory of sensory motor education, 
which is to be tried in the Boston schools. 


” 





One phase of the Japanese woman asa do- 
mestic in America will be touched upon in the 


next instalment of Haphazxard Fottings. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 
By NeitrH Boyce 


CHAPTER V. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her ss for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. 


es ee me—something to say tome! Is 


it serious?”” 

Beatrix looked up into the smil- 
ing imperious face of the woman before her. 
A little of her apparent calmness forsook her. 
The influence which Cecilia’s personality 
always exercised over her own was beginning 
to make itself felt. She knew the sort of 
opposition she must encounter, the pointed 
ridicule—Cecilia would not spare her. But 
she braced herself to go on; for now more 
than ever she felt that the impulse to break 
away meant everything to her—must be fol- 
lowed at all costs. A brief sentence expressed 
her intention, more decidedly perhaps than she 
felt it. Cecilia stared. 

‘*What? You want to go away? Non- 
sense, Beatrix, the affair surely isn’t so serious 
as that !** 

*« Tt isn’t that at all! I have been think- 
ing of going for some time.”” 
‘“‘“You want to leave 

Well!” 

Cecilia sat down again and looked her over 
in evident astonishment. 

*« You are dissatisfied ? 
the matter.”” 

‘*Nothing, except that I do not want to 
live this way any longer. I want a change.”’ 

**« Then take a vacation—go off and have a 
change, and come back. What else would 
you do?”* 

«¢ Well,”’ said Beatrix, slowly, ‘«I think of 
going to New York, and taking up my pro- 
fession where I left it three years ago. I have 
lost nothing in these three years. I think I 
have gained much. I have worked hard, I 
am much stronger, and I believe that now I 
have a chance of success.”” 

«¢ But how will you live in the meantime ? 

**T have enough money to live on for three 
months, and I can get pupils and engagements 
to play at concerts. My old teacher is living 
in New York ; I have written to him and he 
encourages me to come.”” 

** But do you know the sort of life you 
would have ?—crowded into one or two 
stuffy rooms in a second-class boarding-house, 
and reduced to the society of prying old maids 
and flabby widows—and in summer, too! 
How can you think of such a thing?” 

‘*I know,”” said Beatrix, unmoved ; ‘* but 
I think—it would be better for me to go.”” 

Cecilia, resting her chin in her hand, her 
elbow on the arm of her chair, sat for some 
moments staring out of the window. Faint 
lines became visible in her forehead. 

*<It seems to me you are very unreason- 
able,’’ she said, finally. ‘You cannot do 
anything in New York in summer—except fry 
yourself to cinders. Stay here this summer, 


me—for good? 


Tell me what is 


gand go back with us in the fall. Then I can 
give you a lot of names, if you wish.” 
*T will think it over, but wa 





(Continued on page 368.) 
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(Continued from page 366.) 

‘*Don't say anything more about it at 
present, there’s a good girl! I've got more 
on my mind now than | know what to do 
with. Of course you know your going would 
inconvenience me horridly, anyway.”’ 

“I would stay till you found some one.”” 

« But the children are so fond of you, and 
you get on so well with them. And I 
simply can’t bother to look for anybody now ! 
You must stay on for a few weeks, any- 
way—then we'll see. If you really think you 
must go E 

Cecilia looked at her cousin sharply, 
searchingly. Under this merciless scrutiny 
the faint color rose again in the girl’s cheeks, 
but she sustained it proudly. To Cecilia's 
unspoken question she gave no answer. After 
a moment Mrs. Ransom rose. 

‘*I hope you will be reasonable,”’ she said 
absently. Her glance fell by accident, as she 
passed the table, upon the letter, which lay 
face upward. She paused and turned a sur- 
prised look on Beatrix. 

‘¢ Why, I didn’t know ** she began. 

Beatrix sprang up. 

‘¢Oh,*’ she murmured, flushing deeper 
with vexation and embarrassment. 

‘¢ But—is Mr.—ah, Burton—really in New 
York? And have you—do you * 

‘“*No, no—it is nothing, Cecilia !"* 

‘«Nothing ! Well, I suppose it is none of 
my business! Only I must say, Trix, that 
I think you are rather a sly minx. I supposed 
that affair was over and finished long ago. In 
fact, you M 

‘¢ Yes, so it is; but I can’t explain exactly 
—it is only f 

*¢ Never mind—I’m not curious! But I 
can see there may be method in your mad- 
ness, after all !’’ 

Cecilia laughed in her gay and careless 
fashion, and went toward the door. Beatrix 
followed, looking rather unhappy. 

‘« But you've forgotten your letter,’’ said 
Cecilia, looking back. ‘* Take it down, and 
it will go out to-night.”” 

And Beatrix, after a moment's hesitation, 
accepted the suggestion. 

Cecilia seemed to have recovered <all her 
good spirits, and to have forgotten, for the 
time, her worries, whatever these may have 
been. The cool, hard tone in which she had 
addressed Beatrix at the beginning of the in- 
terview had given place to her usual careless 
good humor. Beatrix, whose eyes certainly 
were gradually being opened, could not fail 
to note this sudden change of manner. She 
wondered if it had anything to do with 
Cecilia’s fancied discovery that she was still 
corresponding with her quondam fiancé. 

In point of fact the little incident had 
in some way altered Mrs. Ransom’s point of 
view in regard to Beatrix. She thought she 
perceived that undue importance had been 
given to Creighton’s attentions to the little 
governess. They had meant not. t.y, of course; 
still the girl might not have understood. It 
was evident now that she had not been trying 
seriously to attract him. Beatrix was no flirt 
—so much Cecilia acknowledged to herself 
humorously, restraining a desire to laugh 
openly at all the players in this little farce, 
not excluding herself. 

As for Beatrix, she was far from the incli- 
nation to laugh. The incident of the letter, 
while ridiculous enough in one aspect, might 
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“shave disagreeable complications. She tried 
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to spur herself to set Cecilia right about it. 
But how could she explain that this corre- 
spondence was entirely imaginary—it would 
seem so idiotic to Cecilia, with her cool mat- 
ter-of-fact way of looking at things! In 
truth, it was idiotic, Beatrix admitted ; but in 
the end she dismissed the idea of telling Ce- 
cilia, persuading herself that it was improbable 
anyone else would hear of it. And yet Ce- 
cilia might say something to—-to Dick Creigh- 
ton! If it appeared to her interest to do so, 
certainly no small scruple would deter her. 

Beatrix was very silent during dinner— 
more so even than usual. No one paid sufh- 
cient attention to her to notice it—unless 
Creighton’s sleepy gray eyes, glancing her 
way occasionally, may have done so. After 
dinner the people scattered through the draw- 
ing-rooms and out upon the verandas. They 
were all going later to a dance at a neighbor- 
ing house. Someone suggested to Creighton 
that he might sing meantime, and after a little 
he sought out Beatrix and asked her to play 
for him. 

** What shall I sing?** he inquired, looking 
down at her meditatively. 

Beatrix ran her fingers lightly over the keys, 
and suddenly the expression of her face 
changed. She smiled, raising her eyes to 
meet his, fearlessly and confidently. Here 
she was in her element—here she could 
meet him upon ground common to them 
both, speak to him in a language which to 
those others, listening half-patronizingly, was 
asealed book. She plays the prelude to Schu- 
bert’s Erl Konig. Then Creighton sang Am 
Meer, and the exquisite Lehn Deine Wang, 
of Jensen. 

‘* They would rather have something oper- 
atic, I dare say,” he said, with amusement. 
“T usually sing that sort of thing when I’m 
asked to oblige.” 

‘*No one seems to be paying much atten- 
tion,’’ said Beatrix, glancing over her shoul- 
der. ‘*They realize that music is meant to 
be a screen for conversation.’” 

‘«Say flirtation,’ suggested Creighton, 
twirling his mustache and glancing at Miss 
Vivian, who was apparently deep in a conver- 
sation with the swarthy and sentimental-look- 
ing Mr. Turner. Beatrix smiled and struck 
into the Toreador’s Song from Carmen. 
Creighton sang it spiritedly, rolling out the 
bold melody with the full strength of his 
voice. Ai little chorus of applause rewarded 
him. He chose this moment, when the at- 
tention of the company was directed toward 
him, to bend over Beatrix with a look half- 
quizzical, half-admiring. 

‘* You are charming to-night. The gown 
exactly matches—let me see—yes,-I thought 
so—your eyes. They are like blue sea-water, 
those eyes, still and mysterious—inviting to a 
plunge !"” 

Beatrix, with a sudden attempt at repartee, 
gave him the choice between shallows dealing 
the diver a disillusioning shock and depths 
beyond sunlight. 

‘¢ Ordinarily, a swim at the surface,*’ said 
Creighton, lazily. «But I don’t know—you 
suggest adventure! If one were to dare those 
depths, I wonder what he would find—pearls 
and treasure, or the bodies. of drowned 
men ?”* 

Beatrix looked up at him, half shrinking 
from his tone and glance. 

*« Ah, I see,”’ he said, suddenly. ‘* Mer- 
maidens! Do you know that there are all 
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sorts of tricksy creatures playing there—and 
most people wouldn't suspect it! You are 
still, Miss Berrian, and—l am convinced— 
deep !”” 

‘* You are pleased to discover all sorts of 
things to-night,”” said the girl, sedately, play- 
ing over again softly the melody of Am 
Meer. 

‘*I wish I could discover—something. I 
have always wanted to be a Columbus—to find 
a new country, a land where I should be 
first."’ 

‘¢But even Columbus wasn’t first; his 
continent had been trodden.”” 

** Yes, I dare say it’s a vain ambition,” 
said Creighton, abruptly. ‘‘ And yet there 
have been moments a 

He looked at her steadily and meaningly. 
His eyes questioned, almost demanded. 

It was at this moment that Colonel Ran- 
som and Mr. Brandon paused within ear- 
shot of the two at the piano. Beatrix glanced 
aside at them and went on playing idly. Her 
face resumed its usual mask of rather melan- 
choly indifference. Yet she knew—and r- 
sented the fact—that the Colonel, with his 
shoulder toward her and his attention appar- 
ently devoted to Mr. Brandon, was watching. 
A well of bitterness rose suddenly in her 
heart. What did they suspect her of, all 
these people, who seemed to have leagued 
themselves against her? The absurdity and 
hopelessness of the conflict suddenly became 
apparent to her. What did it matter, after 
all, if they misunderstood her? They were 
nothing to her, nor she to them. And then 
a faint pang of remorse seized her as she 
glanced again at the Colonel’s soldierly fig- 
ure. He had always been kind to her. 

*«Play the Serenade,’’ said Creighton, 
softly. 

He sang the song, and then with a 
word or two of thanks moved away from the 
piano, and sat down beside Miss Vivian. 
Beatrix turned, resting one elbow on the keys, 
and looking down the long room preparatory 
to taking flight. 

Meantime Colonel Ransom was rehearsing 
again the history of the diamond necklace— 
the part these stones had played in eighteenth 
century romance ; the number of times they 
had been won and lost at play, in those wild 
days when great ladies were great gamblers, 
staking fortunes on a single hazard, relentless 
when they won, and full of strange tricks 
when they lost. He told how a Lady Betty, 
of the Ransoms, had played the necklace 
against a stake of five thousand pounds, and 
lost ; and afterwards had won it back again 
from Lady Millefleurs, and found that paste 
had been substituted for the diamonds. 
Thereupon, in a fit of rage, Lady Betty had 
confessed the whole affair to her brother—she 
was not provided with a husband, owing, some 
said, to this same passion for play, which 
threatened to bring herselt and all her family 
toruin. Sir Roderick Ransom had challenged 
the brother of Lady Millefleurs (she was a 
widow), and had fought him in France and 
wounded him. And Lady Betty, getting 
wind of the duel, had crossed to Calais, and 
stayed by Stanhope till he was well, when 
they were married ; and she wore the neck- 
lace with its complement of real jewels on her 
wedding day. It wasthis same Lady Betty 
who, having promised her husband never 
again to lay money on a card, later fell into 
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(Continued from page 368.) 
temptation and into the hands of a man who 
had acquired at all the courts of Europe more 
experience than money and more power than 
honor; and she killed herself to avoid the 
choice he offered her. 

Such was the tale the Colonel told, touch- 
ing lightly on his ancestors’ foibles, and dealing 
picturesquely with their follies. To this emi- 
nently modern American it was all so remote 
as to belong to the curious history of the time 
rather than in any way to himself. The 
necklace, he added, had been completed by a 
pendant, on the gold back of which were en- 
graved some curious phrases, supposed to 
record Lady Betty’s wager with her brother, 
winning which she had won back her necklace 
and a husband into the bargain; but this 
pendant had gone out of the family in conse- 
quence of a later outbreak of the same mania 
for play. A niece of Lady Betty had pawned 
it, and it had never been recovered. 

Mr. Brandon was visibly interested in this 
veracious history. The Colonel knew him as 
a student and collector of jewels, and offered 
to have the necklace fetched down. Miss 
Vivian and two or three others who had 
listened to the latter part of the Colonel’s 
story, instantly took up the offer. Creighton 
stood behind the little group, pulling his mus- 
tache and apparently not listening. Colonel 
Ransom called to his wife, who stood at one 
of the windows talking to someone outside 
on the veranda. 

Cecilia turned and came slowly forward. 

«¢ The key of my jewel-case ?—why, Elise 
keeps it. What do you want, Theodore?’’ 
She hesitated on hearing what it was. ‘‘ The 
necklace! Have you been telling that scan- 
dalous old story again? Positively you're in- 
corrigible ! Does anyone really want to see 
it? Ican’t imagine why !*’ 

‘<I for one want to see it, and I'll tell you 
why !’* said Miss Vivian. ‘It’s because I 
sha’n't believe till I do see it that Cecilia Ran- 
som has got a string of diamonds tucked away 
from the light of day—it’s too preposter- 
ous !*" 

“TI admit, my dear, that you may find the 
fact difficult to believe ; but if you must be 
convinced I suppose I shall have to produce 
the evidence.”” 

‘¢ By all means—I'll ring for Elsie and get 
her to bring the box down. Mr. Brandon 
here is curious, too,’ said the Colonel. 
“He's a collector, a jewel-fancier—he can 
tell you, Cecilia, that they are good stones.” 

Cecilia looked at Mr. Brandon with atten- 
tion. Her dark eyes shone like smooth, im- 
penetrable sapphires in her pale face. 

‘*I believe they are good. You have 
studied diamonds, Mr. Brandon?’”’ 

‘¢More or less thoroughly, Mrs. Ransom. 
I've always had a passion for jewels and for 
their history, which contains many curious 
pages.”” 

‘¢ Scandalous, no doubt, most of them— 
like the one you have just heard,’’ she said, 
smiling brilliantly. 

Creighton was looking directly at her—a 
questioning, strained glance. She met his eyes 
quite unmoved and turned away. 

‘*T will send forthe necklace,’’ she said, 
touching the electric bell. ‘* When you 
write your book on jewels, Mr. Brandon,”’ 
she added, ‘* you must devote a page to these— 
not on account of their value and beauty— 
they are not remarkable for either—but be- 
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cause of their history, which really is interest- 
ing. Since Colonel Ransom displays no 
shame at admitting that most of his ancestors 
were gamblers, I do not see why I should be 
more reticent! It's a fact that the former 
owners of these diamonds were more or less in 
the habit of playing them away. I have a 
theory that there is some fatal influence about 
the necklace—and, you see, like the Persian’s 
ring, it won't be got rid of !*” 

** Dear me, Cecilia! I had no idea you 
were so imaginative,"’ said Miss Vivian, 
briskly. 

«When I write my book, Mrs. Ransom, 
you must contribute a chapter on the neck- 
lace,’’ Mr. Brandon added. 

«¢ And so I will,’ Cecilia said, laughing. 
«* And—who knows ?—perhaps I may furnish 
material for the concluding paragraph myself ! 
It is hardly likely that I shall escape the 
malignant power of the thing !"" 

The necklace certainly looked innocent 
enough when—the case having been brought 
and opened—it was passed from hand to 
hand. Mr. Brandon inspected the jewels for 
a few moments, and then said, meditatively : 

‘<It is interesting. I should like, sometime, 
if you don’t mind, to examine the stones more 
closely.” 

‘*Do you find anything ‘peculiar about 
them ?*’ Cecilia asked coolly. 

«¢ Ah—well, no, not ‘ peculiar,” perhaps. 
But—the necklace must at that time have been 
unusually valuable.’’ 

‘‘It was supposed to be,’ said Cecilia 
carelessly. 

She handed the leather case to her husband, 
and moved away again toward the window. 
A few moments later Creighton joined her and 
they went out upon the veranda. 


(To Be Continued) 
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YOUTH AND ITS GAUDY TASTE—FRENCHMEN 
ARE PUNCTILIOUS ABOUT DRESSING FOR 
OCCASIONS—-A FURORE FOR TWEEDS 
— REMINISCENCES 


A ce influences of the horse show are 
still perceptible in the toggery of any 
number of men who seem to think 

that the town is country, or that our pave- 

ments are tanbark. There are many pictur- 
esque garbs in which a man can be seen, even 
in the limited variety of modern attire; but 
there is an eternal fitness, a time and a place 
for everything. Just now I see any number 
of men in those long tan driving overcoats— 
which are well enough, in their way, on the 
box of a drag, but which are completely out 
of accord with Fifth Avenue on a sunny win- 
ter’s afternoon. Their extreme length and 
their marked family resemblance to the pad- 
dock coat, of which they are an evolution, 
do not find favorin my eyes for general wear ; 
their place is certainly not the street. With 
these narrow-waisted, broad-skirted affairs, 
many men wear the square, brown derby, 
which is nothing else than a very slightly dis- 
guised groom’s hat, and I think in execrable 
taste. The consistent finish for this rig would 
be a very flashy tie, with red and yellow and 
green in a vivid pattern. All this is allow- 
able, but I do not like it. 

Even to-day about a baker's dozen of very 
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young men passed before the club window in 
light grays and brilliant waistcoats of corduroy 
of a decided mustard color which made one 
feel uncomfortable to look at—so suggestive 
were they of a plaster. Many of these men 
had the grace to wear dark ties, generally 
small bows of black, and straight standing 
collars and black derbies—all ot which miti- 
gated their eccentricities. 

It is really a pleasure for me’to rest my 
eyes on a quietly dressed man ; and yet I must 
remember that these whom I have been de- 
scribing are very young and callow and that 
with age their tastes will probably mature. 
The exuberance of youth must have an outlet ; 
and I must also bear in mind that I am no 
longer young and that when I was their age I 
was, perhaps, as eccentric in my fondness for 
color. I think that in one time, in my teens, 
I was partial to scarlet neckwear, and I re- 
member with pleasure my first frock coat and 
my small array of ties which went with it. 
We boys of another age changed from the 
grub to the butterfly ina twinkling, and. our 
costumes in our hobbledehoy days and in our 
youth were not varied and not suited as they 
are now to the occasion. 

This was brought with emphasis to my 
mind when I saw, the other day, Albert 
Lynch's portrait of the two older sons of Mr. 
George Gould. Here are these sturdy little 
fellows arrayed in complete and correct riding 
costume for the morning. Their whipcord 
knickers, their top-boots, their black jackets 
and their riding caps give them a very jaunty 
appearance. There is just the soupgon of the 
Frenchman as well as the Briton in these 
sporting juvenile rigs, which suggests the 
novel of Sacqueline with its illustrations of 
Paris high life—the work, I believe, of the 
same artist. 

I always remember the picture of the taking 
up the collection in church—as it is done in 
France and Gallic countries by the grandes 
dames, escorted by a cavalier in the uniform 
of his regiment or in evening dress—the after- 
noon tea, the Bois and the Boulevard and the 
country house party. One may not exactly 
admire the Frenchman, and his attire at all 
times does not meet with my approval. But 
he is artistic, and he believes in the fitness of 
things. He does dressto and for the occasion. 

He, as well as the rest of the world, has 
taken to tweeds and cheviots. To let a moor 
for the shooting in the, Highlands is ‘the 
thing the most chic.** And thus a fashion 
started by the British, followed by their first 
cousins, the Americans, has set the world 
afire. 

And now postponed a second, a third time, 
I have still to rush away and make my com- 
munion with Nature. It is not that I find the 
city so attractive, but that I feel that it is a 
bore even to make an effort to go anywhere. 
Traveling is unpleasant, and I have a little 
plan in mind to pass a season in each of the 
principal cities of the world, making a decade 
of capitals, until, at the end of the last quarter- 
century of my life, I shall have new and pleas- 
ing experiences with which to solace the best 
years, when in easy chair and by my fireside 
I, an octogenarian, can look back on a life de- 
lightfully passed. For, after all, our sacrifices 
are not the most agreeable food for reflection ; 
and I find many men happy in the recollec- 
tion that they have spent a fortune—and spent 
it royally and like gentlemen. But shall we 
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(Continued from page 372.) 

have coals and embers and all those old-fash- 
ioned appliances for comfort half a century 
hence? Perhaps it will be an age of electricity 
and impovement, and all these delightful 
accessories will have been done away with. 
Heaven forbid! We have reached the acme 
of modern domestic invention. 

Iam rejoiced to see that we have come 
back again to some of the good old things, and 
I infinitely prefer candles to electricity—real 
logs to gas ones. We like our old illusions— 
they are dear to us, and they are the links 
which bind us to other days, when we were 
perhaps not as wise, but none the less happy. 
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W boxes in a few more weeks, and 
sending them off gay with ribbons, 
holly and mistletoe. Let us hope love 
and affection will outweigh the routine of 
custom, which breeds indifference wherever 
it creeps in, and is such a fine dissembler that, 
boxed and trimmed, it defies detection. But 
whatever may be the spirit of the sender, it 
must be confessed there is a great deal of labor 
in collecting these annual gifts—dressing up the 
boxes and making them delightfully present- 
able. After all, there is but one jolly, genuine 
way to go a-Christmasing, and that is first to 
secure a big generous heart—on loan if we 
lack one of our own—then to give no thought to 
prices, but to buy whatever captures our fancy 
and appeals to our judgment as suitable and 
fit. Storing up pleasure for others and forget- 
fulness of self alone can bring true _heart- 
throbbing happiness at this season, because of 
the opportunity it affords to dispense our good 


fortune, like kings and queens in fairy tales, 
with lavish bounty. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The selection of Christmas gifts need not 
be half the labor it is, if presents intended for 
those outside of the family and intimate circle 
are more strictly confined to things imper- 
sonal—such as books, photographs, music, 
flowers, bonbons, etc. Much worry and fret- 
ting is. expended in searching after that which 
will fit the individuality of so-and-so—which 
it never does—and of getting that very rare 
thing that one person either has not or 
is supposed to need above all else—which it 
never turns out to be. Let all that vanish, 
and adopt instead a change of base for our 
shopping, and mark the ease with which in an 
hour one may cancel a list by ordering flowers 
—we will say for five friends; music for 
seven ; photographs for six ; books for ten ; 
and so on. 

Where persons are unknown to each other, 
duplications will simplify matters greatly. 
None of the small gifts are more choice, more 
pleasure-giving, than the photograph copies of 
the famous pictures in foreign galleries, now 
taken from the original paintings with such 
wondrous modern skill that they are of the 
highest artistic value. 


REIGN OF REAL LACE 


Not only have we always a right to expect 
elegance in our ball-rooms, but this year the 
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both antique and modern, with glorious jew- 
els, superb velvets—the whole enhanced by the 
gorgeousness of our house interiors, especially 
our palatial houses. Regal velvet gowns are 
de rigueur fortoilettes de cereémonie. Matrons 
young, and matrons not so young, as well as 
white-haired dowagers, are to be robed in them 
when they grace the winter functions. Smart 
women on the other side have not only led the 
way, but chosen Alengon as the favorite lace 
—ancien, it goes without saying when they have 
it. Foremost, too, are the Venice laces, and 
priceless treasures in Point d’ Angleterre, Point 
d’ Aiguille guipures. Russian laces and Irish 
point remain for indoor demi-toilette costumes, 
for visiting, tea-gowns and all that sort of 
things. Young women wear only a bit of 
real lace on the corsage, but choose their vel- 
vets among the pale mauves, rose-pinks, ciel- 
blues and eau-de-nil. Older matrons declare 
for damask-rose, ruby, yellows and white. 
White-haired dowagers remember the stateli- 
ness of purples royal, prunes, grays of steel 
and silver, reds of dahlia, sharing black with 
the younger generations. 


TABLIER DECORATION 


Tabliers in brocade and satin are a charm- 
ing feature of this order of gown, hand-wrought 
in silver and gold, as well as beautifully jew- 
eled, the gown lacking, in fact, only the court 
train to fit it for royal functions. When we 
add sable and the magnificence of personal 
jewels, then we realize the splendor of full 
evening dress, and must hold the woman who 
will not be advantaged by it as beyond ‘all 
hope.”” 


SOME ‘* PATRIARCH’S*’ GOWNS 

No former season has held out such regal 
promise, the sumptuousness of which will be 
very soon en évidence at the first Patriarch’s 
ball. Two of the pretty young matron mem- 
bers have their first velvet ball-gowns secured, 
consenting to a petite traine—for velvet will 
not suffer any but courtly grace. There is 
one in pink velvet, the pink of June roses—and 
en passant it is well to mention pink is still 
in great favor, with effects in many shades in- 
stead of a single color. That isa smart touch 
which enters into gowns of all colors—as it 
does in fashionable millinery. The velvet 
skirt opens on the left (young matrons think 
the tablier rather too matronly) showing an 
ivory-white duchesse satin panel exquisitely 
embroidered in silver, pink topaz and dia- 
monds. The sides of the velvet skirt are 
gracefully rounded and draped, and entirely 
bordered with three shades of pink satin rib- 
bons, quilled, shading to perfection, and the 
effect charming to a degree. A round, seam- 
less corsage, décolleté, baring the shoulders 
and sleeveless. Beautiful shaded pink roses, 
laid on closely, to define the décolletage and 
hiding the shoulder straps. A rose garland 
is festooned over the arm in a fascinating way 
below the shoulders, and nothing else is per- 
mitted. An artistic bit of Alencgon lace is 
disposed on the front and back of bodice, 
showing under the roses in a charming fashion. 
Can we not imagine a beautiful bust rising out 
of this rose garland, the lovely head well 
poised, a throat of dazzling whiteness clasped 
with a matchless diamond collar, and a superb 
motif in diamonds on the left of the bodice— 
and from that moment put no faith in Pope's 
warning to the ‘*imperial race’’ ? 
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A TOILETTE OF BLUE VELVET 


Enchanting is the second gown of ceil-blue 
velvet, radiant with that adorable silvery sheen. 
The skirt en demi-traine—and hardly that— 
with the sides opening over fans of shaded 
blue silk plissé, and each ornamented with a 
diamond embroidery—a slender vine design— 
most effective on the velvet. A round draped 
bodice décolleté en V, with modern Venice 
lace disposed prettily under a parure of blush 
roses and foliage, the décolletage springing 
from the shoulders. Fans of this lovely lace 
fall under the roses over the shoulder and arm, 
headed by wired loops of blue tulle, powdered 
with silver paillettes the size of a pin’s head. 
A high ceinture of bias velvet in folds molds 
the figure toa charm. The jewelsto be worn 
are a pearl necklace alone—but one of rare 
beauty, fastened by a pink diamond. The 
hair will be rolled from the face with the usua} 
soft waves and small knot at the toy, which is 
lightly puffed with a few short curls—an ex- 
ceedingly pretty way for blond hair, but not 
at all to be recommended for a brunette. 
Black hair looks best smoothly dressed, either 
in bandeaux, glossy puffs or twists ; but when 
a fluffy coiffure is attempted, its whole beauty 
is destroyed. 


PLACING THE AIGRETTE 


Because aigrettes are considered the smartest 
of hair ornaments it is well to look well into 
one’s mirror before leaping into the extrava- 
gance ofa finely jeweled one. There are heads 
which are positively deformed by them, and 
many are the women who should never at- 
tempt them, if they owned a dozen. 


DANCING FROCKS 


Dancing frocks for coming débutantes are 
on the tapis, and a very charming one in pink- 
ish mauve mousseline de soie, combined with 
point d’esprit awaits its fate—for gowns seem 
to have a destiny of their own for what is 
called good luck or bad, and which their fair 
young owners will cite you numerous instances 
and show their preferences or aversions. The 
under slip in this instance is of taffetas—a per- 
fect match. A deep Spanish flounce of white 
point d’esprit with pretty design and scalloped 
finish hangs over the mousseline skirt ;_a sec- 
ond one directly above it, of less width, and 
gathered on so as to rise in the back and droop 
in front. A round bodice of mauve taffetas is 
draped with mousseline and has a square dé- 
colletage, to which is added a Pompadour 
yoke, half low, of mauve mousseline, covered 
with open embroidery in white silk. Two 
shades of mauve moiré ribbon form the cein- 
ture, with upright twin bows and pointed ends 
in the back. Mauve mousseline sleeves, gath- 
ered prettily to the arm with puffs at the top, 
have flounces of point d’esprit wired, the fans 
exceedingly full and standing out to give that 
width which is still very smart across the 
shoulders. A lovely bouquet of violets com- 
pletes the charm of this pretty frock, which 
will be equally becoming to blonde, brunette 
or chataigne. 








In a forthcoming issue of Vogue, under Philan- 
thropy will be given as complete and clear an 
account of the University Settlement in Delancy 
Street as was published a fortnight ago in re- 
gard to the Cathedral library. 
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THE CURIO HUNTER 


A WARNING 
E was a relic hunter, and he had the strang- 
H est things 

From Sphinx's paws, and Ibis claws, to 

copper finger rings. 
He had the tops of old Cheops, and other pryamids ; 
He’d Washington’s shoe laces and a pair of Jack- 

son’s kids. 


He had a buckle from the shoes of Marie An- 
toinette ; 

He had a china egg on which 
hen had set ; 

He had a hair from Shakespeare’s head, a brush 
that Raleigh’d touched ; 

A paper collar, too, that once the neck of Poe 
had clutched. 


some monarch’s 


He owned a hat of Webster; one of good Queen 
Bess’s ruffs ; 

A pipe of Richard Turpin and 
old Doctor Johnson's cuffs ; 

He had a train which he had 
cut from some great lady’s 
dress 

When at some public function, 
to her evident distress. 


And when he wed, his sole regret 
—the greatest of his life— 

Was that the lady had not been 
a widow, late the wife 

Of some distinguished person, 
so that he could say ** You 
know 

My wife’s the relict of the famed 
old General So-and-so !”’ 


But now he doth collect no 
more, for he is shut up 
tight 

In some far-off asylum, built for 
minds that are not right ; 

And all because he wrote a line 
to several ruling kings 

To ask them if they wouldn't 
come to settle *mongst his 
things. 


And, after this, because he bade 
his wife to take her pen 

And write to sundry Senators, 
and other famous men, 

And ask them how much they 
would charge to leave their 
stations for 

A niche in his museum and a 
home forevermore. 


The only hope his family has 
that he will e’er get well, 

Is that he may continue ‘neath this strange collect- 
ing spell ; 

And thatthe day may come when in one of his 
chronic fits, 

He’ll try collecting, for a time, his badly scattered 
wits. 


Gaston V. Drake. 





Ttention is invited to the Open 
Question on Snobbishness, the 
particulars of which are given in an- 
other place in this number. This 
question doubtless will supply to many 
persons an opportunity to recite inci- 
dents that have long given them no 
little annoyance. It should be under- 
stood that personalities—i. e., names, 
will not be published. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


NEW YORK AND PITTSBURG CONSIDERED RELA- 
TIVELY AS PICTURE SHOW-PLACES 


F the autumn exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, in this city, may 
offer to the doubting painter in oil some 

encouragement in the way of indications that 
there are, after all, exhibition walls to spare, 
that at the Carnegie Art Galleries in Pitts- 
burg seems to bring home to him crushing 
proof of what he has long suspected—that he 
is far too numerous in the land for his own 
good. At the Academy exhibition, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Sun who has taken the 
trouble to figure it out, the show is no better 
than it should be, simply because the artists 
would not take the trouble to send their works, 





and the Committee on Selection had to take 
what they could get—only twenty-three of the 
eighty-eight Academicians and sixteen of the 
thirty-nine Associates having sent pictures. 
But at Pittsburg the rush was so great that, 
in ‘addition to the great number refused, no 
less than ninety-two of the accepted pictures— 
and most of them by artists of note—were 
sent to the storeroom instead of being hung on 
the walls. The list of these unfortunate 
painters is published—a detail which many of 
them will probably consider an additional 
affront—and includes among the foreigners 
such names as Besnard, Benjamin Constant, 
Boughton, Diaz, Friant, Harpignies, Gabriel 
Max, Claude Monet and Franz Stuck ; and 
among the Americans, John La Farge, Ab- 
bot Thayer, Elihu Vedder, Edwin Lord 
Weeks, Humphries Johnston, George Hitch- 
cock, Thos. Eakins, Kenyon Cox and George 
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De Forrest Brush. The excuse given by the 
director is, of course, lack of wall space ; but, 
considering the size of the galleries, this opens 
but a gloomy prospect to the struggling young 
painter who stil] has his name to make, and 
who, naturally, will find this difficult process 
all the more difficult if he is crowded off all 
the exhibition walls. This is a new terror 
added to that of the hardness of heart of the 
committees, who frequently refuse numbers of 
serious works even when they have wall space 
to spare—as at the last exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club in the Fine Arts 
Building, when the great Vanderbilt gallery 
was not used at all. 


THE ART OUTPUT IN EXCESS OF THE DEMAND 


The pangs of the literary aspirant as his 
MSS. are continually returned to him by unap- 
preciative publishers have long been the subject 
of freely printed comment, most of it unsympa- 
thetic; but the mortification of the artist whose 
canvases are declined with civility by exhibition 
committees is so great that frequently he can 
only find relief in hot anger against the malice 
or the blindness of his judges. In one respect 
he has a great advantage over his literary col- 
league, his pictures can be sent to any other 
exhibition, generally, just as well as to the one 
he selected, and so on indefinitely ; but he has 
not, or has not had until recently, the consol- 
ing reflection, like his colleague, that the supply 
is far in excess of the demand —as the publish- 
ers constantly assure us. Young as is our 
national art, we seem to have about reached 
already that surfeited condition which prevails 
in much older civilizations. 








The hostility of the New York Press toward 
the object of the Society for the Restriction of 
Immigration will be the subject of a Social 
Topics article in a forthcoming issue of Vogue. 


THE EVENING BODICE AS SEEN AT THE OPERA 
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THE WEARERS AND WHAT THEY WEAR 


Fig. 3805— The drawing shows two fans,a white diamonds and enamel, Fig. 3783— Side comb of diamonds and pearls. Fig. 3763—In this the bodice is the only novelty, 
ostrich feather one and a black ostrich feather one. Fig. 3785— Rhinestone and turquoise comb. Fig. 3760. Costume worn by Queen of Portugal the skirt, which is plain and round, is of the same 
Pig. 3806 — Carved and gilded ivory sticks, Mount Fig. 3793—Black kid decorated with jet beads. at the wedding festivities of the Duc of Orleans material asthe bolero. The latter is overlaid with 
ot pink satin, spangled. Fig. 3793—Satin slipper cut_ out and trimmed This has been sketched tor Vogue with the idea of jet ornament, The surplice front is tucked, the edge 


Fig. 3812—Opera glasses of gold set with rubies, with jet. suggesting modes for bodice and skirt decoration. of each tuck outlined with jet, 











and later was one of the houses where the fam- 
ous gunpowder plot was arranged. It is also 
noted for its collection of old armor and tapes- 
tries, and the delicacy and richness of its stone 
carvings. The monuments and tombs in the 
chapel are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and many of them were inscribed in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth century. 

After receiving a very warm welcome from 
her husband’s tenantry Lady Cunard has set- 
tled down to a veritable English life—riding, 
driving, shooting and devoting also a great 
deal of time to golf, a game in which our fair 
country-woman excels. Lady Cunard is a 
very fine musician, and so full of the vivacity 
for which American women are noted that she ] 
is very much in demand for house parties dur- 
ing the shooting season, and was quite one of 
the most admired women at the Dublin horse 
show this autumn. 

Whistler, the painter, has made a charming 
portrait of Lady Cunard, which he calls La 
Jolie New Yorkaise, a reproduction of which 
was published in Black and White at the 
time of the exhibition in London last year. 

We might almost claim Sir Bache as a 
countryman, as his mother, Miss Mclvers, 
was also a New Yorker. Her four daughters 
are noted beauties in England, and have made 
brilliant marriages—one having married the 
nephew of the Duke of Westminster, the Hon. 
Arthur Lawley, Captain of the Tenth Royal 
Hussars, now stationed with Lord Grey in 
South Africa ; while another was married by 
the second son of Sir Robert Hay, of one of 
the oldest baronetcies in the United Kingdom. 

Notwithstanding the fascinating distractions 
of a life spent amid such historical surround- 
ings, the fair young chatelaine of Neville Holt 
never forgets her native land, and above all, 
her country-women, who always find in Lady 
Cunard a firm and truly sympathetic friend. 


LADY CUNARD 


T is not surprising to us that some of the 
most popular young matrons in London 
society during the last few years are 

American born ; and in the charming portrait 
of Lady Cunard shown are page 362 the 









































































In 17 December issue of Vogue, in Domes- 


tic Pets Department, will be published the 





portrait of Barney Barnato, a Boston terrier, 
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whose owner thinks he closely resembles Fashion, 


the Boston terrier of which a photograph was 





reader will no doubt recognize Miss Burke, of ones given recently in Vogue. 
New York, who was recently married to Sir : . . 
Bache Cunard, and left America to preside 
over one of the most charming old places in 
England. 

Neville Holt, Lady Cunard’s new home, is 
situated in Leicestershire, which is the most 
famous county for hunting. Sir Bache was 
for years the master of the best pack of hounds 
in England, and now, accompanied by his fair 
young wife, he rides very hard to the hounds, 
drives a four-in-hand and leads a truly sport- 
ing life during the winter, but goes to his town 
house for the season. Aside from its beauty 
and size Neville Holt is interesting from the 
fact that it was built in the twelfth century, 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Fig.* 3786—Comb, with design in Rhine stones and tur- 
quoise, 

Fig. 3789—Comb, set with diamonds. 

Fig. 3792—Black suéde; a star is cut out on the toe, filled 
in with pale blue satin and jet beads. 

Fig. 3790—Pearl-colored satin; very small ditto bow. 

Fig. 3795—W hite satin. 

Fig. 3791—-Biee eatin, the bow edged with pearl bends. BIRKENHEAD PRINCF AND MINSTREL GIRL, IMPORTED BULL DOGS—voGUE's 


Fig. 3794—Pale pink satin; satin bow, with Rhine stone 
buckle. DOMESTIC PET SERIES. OWNED BY MRS. JOHN A. REED, OF BALTIMORE 
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“My mother, Mrs. Eliza 
Keeler, aged 64, after a 
four months’ siege of ty- 
phoid fever, was unable to 
retain even ‘lime water.’ I 
was told that Pabst Malt 
Extract, The ‘Best’ Tonic, 
would be good; accord- 
ingly got some for her and 
She was able to retain it. 
She improved so rapidly 
that to-day, after using 
from three to four bottles 
per week, she is strong and 
well—a thing at her age 
and after such a sickness 
bordering on the marvel- 
ous. I claim it was ‘The 
Tonic, and have thor- 
oughly advertised this 
among our acquaintances. 
Even. her physician was as- 
tounded at the result. I 
shall always feel that Pabst 
Malt Extract saved her life, 
and think you should know 
what a powerful strength- 
ener it is after fever and 
kindred complaints.” 

Miss KEELER, 
393 46th St., Chicago. 


June 27th, 1896. 
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7, BREWING WAS 


DEVELOPED BY 
THE GERMANS 


al MILWAUKEE BEER IS 
FAMOUS, PABST 
NAS MADE IT SO 




















CULLED HERE AND THERE 
| py is beginning to be intimated that the 


journalistic warfare between Mme. Nor- 

dica and M. Jean de Reszke will inter- 
fere with arrangements made for them to sing 
together next year the réles of Briinhilde and 
Siegfried at Covent Garden. 


The death of the diplomat, M. Challemel- 
Lacour, recalls an anecdote told of him when 
ambassador at Berne. He gave great scandal 
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GOWN OF WHITE SILK WITH BLACK SATIN STRIPES. 


to the diplomatic corps by never appearing at 
any church whatever, while the French em- 
bassy was seen very regularly at mass. One 
evening at a reception given by the English 
Embassy, a certain sarcastic spinster, noted for 
her sharp tongue, laid a wager that she would 
force from the dignified ambassador a confes- 
sion of faith. She seized her opportunity in 
on: of the salons, where he stood surrounded 
by a circle of diplomats, and with a pert air 
openly attacked him, saying : 

«‘«Mr. Ambassador, are you not a Catho- 
lic?*” 

‘« Evidently not, Miss, since I never go to 
church ee 

“« Perhaps you are a Protestant, then?” 

‘*Nor that, either, as I never enter their 
churches.”” 

«<It cannot be that you are a Hebrew?’ 

*¢ Certainly not, as I never am seen at the 
synagogue."” 








GIRDLE OF 
WHITE SATIN TRIMMED WITH BLACK RIBBON VELVET. 
BERTHA FINE NEEDLEWORK 


VOGUE 


“Well, then, to what religion do you 
belong ?”” 

««Later, on Miss——, when you have learned 
to love and are loved in return, you will dis- 
cover that there is a kind of religion resem- 
bling a kind of love whose chief merit is 
discretion.”” 


A telephone has been placed in the pulpit 
of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, London, in 
orderthat Canon Fleming’s sermons may be 
heard by the inmates of the hospital, and also 
by subscribers unable to attend church. 


The Revue de Paris has just published an 
extract from the recent works written by 
Doctor Edward Toulouse, entitled : Medical 
and Psychological Inquiry upon the Superior- 
ity of the Intellect over the Nerves. 

The first volume bears the special title : 
Emile Zola; and a letter from the distin- 
guished author serves a§ a preface, in which 
he gives his full sanction to Doctor Toulouse 
to make a complete and vigorous search, add- 
ing : ** The study you are to make will com- 
bat the stupid legends which have been told 
concerning me. For thirty years, as you 
know, I have been made to appear as a low- 
bred individual, a beast of labor, thick of 
hide, and coarse of intellect, pursuing my 
gross tasks for the gain of filthy lucre. You 
have my thanks for studying and classifying 
my quenille, for I believe I shall be the gainer 
by it. If it is not perfect, it is at least that of 
a man who has devoted his life to his work, 
and who has put into it all the strength of his 
moral, intellectual and physical force.’’ 


The ballet music in the opera of Don Juan 
was not written by Mozart in the original 
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score, but was introduced in 1866 by the di- 
rector of the Paris opera, M. Perrin, to give 
more éclat to the representation. The music 
was to be furnished by Saint Léon, a musician 
of great taste and ability, who set to work and 
made such selections from the great compos- 
er’s various works as he thought a ballet could 
best execute. In the orchestration the com- 
poser, Auber, lent his assistance, which gave 
rise to the spiteful and unjust accusation that 
Auber wished to collaborate with Mozart. 


Two Scotch boys, it appears, discovered a 
primary electric battery, quite by accident, of 
such potency that a big ship will be able to go 
to America with its motive power enclosed in a 
jam pot. Scotchmen of means and business 
experience have taken the matter up. 


The Covent Garden management have 
secured Mme. Saville, who is reputed a fine 
singer and a great beauty, known in private 
life as Mrs. Rown. Vandyck takes the place 
of Alvarez, and possibly Signor Tamagno is 
to be engaged also ; but if not, he is promised 
for April next. 


The most important picture sale of the 
season of 1897, in London, will take place in 
April, when the magnificent galleries of pic- 
tures collected by the late Sir John Pender 
will be disposed. Three Turners, viz., Mer- 
cury and Herse, The Pictures of Bellini 
Carried to the Church of the Redeemer at 
Venice, and The Wreckers, with Sir John 
Millais’s The Proscribed Royalists, Troyon’s 
Heights of Surennes, and John Philip’s La 
Gloria, are among some of the notable ones 
in the sale. 


(Continued on page xx). 


OPEN-AIR SKATING COSTUME. BLACK VELVET, ERMINE BOLERO—COLLARETTE, 


JEWELED GIRDLE. 


HAT OF BLACK VELVET VIOLET-SHAPED FLOWERS 
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RST PIANO} 


Made in 1823 by the late JONAS CHICKERING, W 


Founder w Piano Industry jy 





AN in America, is now in the Chickering W 
MAIN factory, a well-preserved relic and _ re- NV 

in minder of the genius of its maker. W 
M\N Chickering Pianos have always been W 
MN “Leaders” in Scientific Development W 
M\N and Artistic Results; “Leaders” also W 
MIN among great pianists and in the homes of culture. W 


Chickering Pianos have received an we \ \ W 


the highest awards from all great in- 






ternational and local. expositions 
and through the experience of sev- 
enty-three years have become the 


Artistic Standard 
of the World. 


Made in various styles to meet 
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all requirements, but we call 
special attention to our Grands 
as the Finest Examples of the 
Piano- Makers’ Art. # # # # & 


















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. flo W 
Contains Description of ‘‘ The First Piano.’’ ——— W 
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(Continued from page xviii.) 

The Dowager-Duchesse d’ Uzes has become 
the leader of a Conservative Woman's Rights 
Society in Paris—a limited feminine Reform 
Club in fact, her associates being Mme. Sarah 
Monod and Mme. Tranne E. Schmahl, both 
well-known in England. These three ladies 
have named the Society Avant Courriére—the 
forerunner ; and their badge shows a sun rising 
over the brow of a low hill. Its object is to 
obtain for all women the right of serving as a 
witness to such deeds as at present only men 
can legally put their signatures to, and the 
recognition by the French law of the right of 
a married woman to draw whatever money she 
has herself earned, and to dispose of it as she 
may desire. ‘The Avant Courriére will dis- 
solve after these reforms shall have been intro- 
duced, unless some serious disability demands 
its attention, so as to avoid and escape from 
being confounded with the numerous woman's 
rights clubs and associations of an exaggerated 
character. 


HOW A FRENCHMAN DEFINES SNOB 

Literary Paris has had a sensation. Le- 
maitre—critic, novelist, dramatic author—dis- 
cussed an unusual style of subject at the 
French Academy very recently, called Snobs 
and Snobinettes Hedescribed what was re- 
quired to constitute a snob and snobbish- 
ness as being time-serving for the sake of 
being in the swim. All snobs, says Mr. 
Lemaitre, are dull as ditch-water. The Mor- 
phine Club, he continues, is a natural effect of 
French snobbism. ‘There rich snobs can find 
refuge from their fellow-snobs’ dulness. As 
a centre of snobbism in the past, M. Lemaitre 
mentions Hotel Rambouillet, and Madelin 
and Cathos as snobinettes, a word coined by 
the author, which includes also the rusticities of 
the Trianon, as the snobbishness of a young 
and charming queen. 


HOROSCOPE OF LORD ROSEBERY ACCORDING 
TO LABOUCHERE 

The brilliant editor of Truth delivers in 
his inimitable style his conclusions concerning 
Lord Rosebery’s future by declaring the Tory 
party to be his oyster. Labouchére goes 
further, and says he thinks him the right man 
in the right place, and wishes him success for 
many reasons. Among them that ‘‘he is a 
nobleman and the genuine article, not an en- 
nobled rich: man. He is a past master of 
banter, and in his social relations he is reported 
to be eminently agreeable. He is a patron of 
British sport, and has won the Derby.”’ 


WHISTLER ON CHICAGO 


Chicago has, however, received a blow in 
her artistic sensibilities which will probably 
rankle—Chicago which has just been elo- 
quently, and rather justly described, in one of 
the most observant and most cleverly written 
of the recent English tourist's opinions of 
America : *¢ Chicago ! !** he commences, with 
several points of admiration, ‘¢ Chicago ! cy- 
nosure and cesspool of cities!"’ It seems 
that ‘*the’’ Jas. M’Neil Whistler has re- 
cently completed in Paris and London a por- 
trait of a lady, Miss Marion Peck, for which 
he has had, it is said, more than ninety sit- 
tings, and for which he had promptly received 
his full price upon completion. Nevertheless, 
when the sitter’s mother naturally proposed to 
carry off her property to its destined niche in 
the Virginia Hotel, the painter broke into ex- 
clamations : ¢* Allow my masterpiece to go to 
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such a place as Chicago? Never! And my 
reputation and the dignity of the artistic pro- 
fession? Never!’”’ At least, such is the tale. 


FOREIGN ARTISTS REPAY AMERICAN PATRONS 
BY PALMING OFF ON THEM INFERIOR 
WORK 


Among the foreign artists who are coming 
over here this winter to paint portraits of the 
American citizen and citizeness who prefer 
foreign art to domestic, under all circum- 
stances, is M. Madrazo; and some life-like 
portraits from his brush have lately been placed 
en preliminary exhibition in a Fifth Avenue 
dealer’s galleries. The recent collection of 
portraits by Albert Lynch, shown in another 
dealer's rooms, was an even more striking 
commentary than usual on the remarkable 
blight of carelessness, or indifference, or inca- 
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would be quite impossible in New York 
The entire civic population took sides for or 
against the statue—families were divided, old 
friendships were severed, an enormous crowd 
invaded the Library court on the day on which 
it was first placed in position. Every news- 
paper in the city—and even the Bostonese admit 
that their daily press is all cheap and journ- 
alistic-—devoted columns to the subject and in- 
numerable alleged cartoons. Also every one 
of these journals attacked the statue in concep- 
tion and execution ; ‘tipsy wanton’ was the 
favorite phrase. If there were any assurance 
that this popular interest had been evoked 
solely over the artistic merits of the work, the 
symptoms would be encouraging ; but it is to be 
feared that the much more burning question of 
its possible indecency had more to do with the 
excitement. It may be added that among the 


OPERA WRAP 
Of blue velvet, lined with sable. This costly fur also forms a 
high standing collar and finish for sleeves. Rich white lace forms 
caps over sleeves and is brought down front of the bodice part of 


the wrap. 


pacity, which seems to fall on even the most 
brilliant European brush in the rendering of 
American portraits ‘‘ of social distinction.”’ 


HOW MACMONNIES’S BACCHANTE AFFECTED 
BOSTON 


When Macmonnies’s statue of the Bac- 
chante was recalled to Boston by the Public 
Library about the middle of November, and 
set up in its place in the fountain in ‘the 
court to ‘*see how it looked,” before its 
final acceptance, that good city went into 
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a state of excitement over the event which 
artists themselves, those best entitled to express 
an opinion, the judgments on this dancer in 
bronze range from ‘‘ free artistic expression ** 
to ** canaille.”” 

On the other hand, Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton has written an opinion on the architec- 
ture of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard, by 
the late Richard M. Hunt, beginning as fol- 
lows : ** The artistic character of this building 
is beneath contempt. There is, in fact, noth- 
ing artistic about the building, etc.*” 
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Our stock of Silverware and NOVELTIES 
made especially for the HOLIDAYS, is now 
COMPLETE, and contains many distinct- 
ive productions ata MODERATE PRICE 


NOT TO BE OBTAINED 
ELSEWHERE 


Experience has demonstrated that it is a mistake to 
defer until the last moment the purchase of gifts for 
Christmas, as many particularly suitable gifts that 
have been “borne in mind” have been sold during 
the rush incident to the holidays, and duplicates are 
not to be had 


SELECTIONS MAY NOW BE MADE AT LEISURE, ENGRAVED 


AND RESERVED BY US FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


‘THE WALLACE COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS ..... 








Fifth Averiue, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
A COURT WEDDING 


Have just come home from the wedding of 

I the Duke d’Orleans with Archduchess 

Maria-Dorothea, which took place with 

great pomp and ceremony at the Hof-Burg. 

In spite of the sumptuous character of the 

ceremony it was nevertheless distinguished by 

a great amount of bonhomie, which is gener- 
ally to be noticed at the Vienna Court. 

The beautiful Gothic chapel of the im- 
perial palace had been gorgeously decorated 
for the occasion with gold broidered crimson 
silk draperies. The altar disappeared under a 
mass of hot-house blooms intermingled with 
feathery palms and ferns lighted up by myriads 
of tall candles. Two throne-like chairs of ruby 
velvet were prepared for the bride and groom— 
on the left hand side of which stood two 
seats, upholstered in gold brocade, for the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph and the Queen of 
Portugal, sister of the bridegroom ; while to 
the right was a purple-draped bench for the 
Papal Nuncio. 


THE BRIDE A BEAUTIFUL SPECTACLE 


A murmur of admiration greeted the im- 
perial bride. The portraits published of her 
in the Continental and foreign press do not 
do her justice ; for she is a remarkably strik- 
ing-looking woman, and the expression of her 
oval face, lighted by luminous dark-lashed 
eyes, is extremely winning. She wore a superb 
gown of silver moiré, embroidered in relief 
with silver  fleur-de-lys, and profusely 
adorned with trailing wreaths of myrtle and 
orange blossoms. The low bodice was veiled 
with Alengon lace, and on the proud head 
a veil of priceless Point de Bayeux was up- 
held by the diamond crown presented to her 
Imperial Highness by the ladies of France. 

SOME STRIKING COSTUMES 

The Queen of Portugal wore a marvelous 

toilette of Nile-green brocade, slashed with 


silver; white feathers, diamonds, emeralds, 
and orchids adorned both the train and the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


corsage, and a diadéme of gigantic emeralds 
and brilliants sparkled above her fair brow. 
The Countesse de Paris was in gray and silver 
brocade, veiled with antique lace, and wore a 
profusion of sapphires and diamonds. The 
Duchess of Chatres’s old-rose velvet train, 
embroidered with diamonds, was draped with 


historical lace which was begun by Marie 


Antoinette, continued by Marie Louise, and 
finished by the Duchess of Orleans. The 
Duchess of Aosta, lovelier than ever in spite 
of her recent sorrows, had donned a strik- 
ingly original gown of Ophelia-tinted satin, 
brocaded with green-gold and with steel. 
Around her slender waist, and reaching up to 
the armpits, was a corselet made entirely of 
huge diamonds, which sparkled and shone 
dazzlingly as she moved. A tiny coiffe of 
the same gems sat quaintly on the young 
Duchess’s bright tresses, and flat bands of 
rubies and diamonds encircled her wrists and 
throat. 

It would take many columns of this paper 
to describe one-tenth of the exquisite costumes 
worn by the ladies present; let it therefore 
suffice to say that what between the shining 
satins, soft-hued velvets, glittering jewels and 
brilliant court and military uniforms worn by 
the men, the imperial chapel presented an 
altogether unparalleled coup d’ oeil. 


. 
WHAT FOLLOWED THE CEREMONY 


The ceremony did not last very long, and 
upon its termination the cortége—leaving the 
chapel by the great double staircase, which 
was draped by superb gobelins and adorned 
with a profusion of flowers—repaired to the 
so-called Salon of Empress Maria-Theresa. 
A double hedge of Hungarian and of Arcieren 
guards lined the passage of the procession on 
both sides, and the magnificent uniforms of 
blue and gold and scarlet and silver of these 
tall, stalwart men of the pick of the Austro- 
Hungarian army, greatly enhanced the beauty 
of the spectacle. The wedding breakfast 
took place at the Palace of Cobourg. In the 
evening the Duke and Duchess d’Orleans 
left Vienna in a special train for Alcsuth, 
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These are of the same unique character as the previous hundred charades—thoughtful, ingenious, 
brilliant, delightfully puzzling, and very satisfactory when guessed. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston, 


11 East 17TH STREET, New YorK. 
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where they intend to spend their honeymoon, 
The streets were illuminated, and an im- 
mense « -wd had assembled in that portion of 
the city which the imperial carriages had to 
traverse in order to reach the railway station. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 

Among the countless presents which were 
showered upon the august fiancés one was 
especially admired for its beauty and signifi- 
cance ; it is a marvellous fan sent by the 
French Royalist Committee known as the 
** Ocillets-Blancs.’’ It is painted by one of 
France’s leading artists with a cluster of 
white carnations, behind which appears a 
view of the Park of Versailles. Onthe back 
of the fan is represented a garland of lillies 
encircling the scutcheons of France and of 
Austria, surmounted by a royal crown. 
This admirable and highly artistic gift is 
mounted in gold and mother-of-pearl and en- 
riched with brilliants, and was accompanied 
by an address signed by all the members of 
the committee, and enclosed in an envelope 
of white Oriental leather filigreed with gold, 


ILLY-REWARDED KINDNESS 

There is a dark side to all these fine 
pageants caused by the Orleans wedding, and 
that is the displeasure of the Emperor at see- 
ing the kindness which he showed to the 
Duke turned into capital by the French Roy- 
alist party and by Philippe d’Orleans himself. 
The. Emperor’s kind-heartedness led him to 
confer the golden-fleece upon the young 
royalist leader in spite of the fact that it is 
against the rules to give it to any one who 
does not descend from ten generations of 
Catholics—the Duke d’Orleans’s grand- 
mother, was, as every body knows, a Protes- 
tant. This piece of unheard-of favor was 
meant to help and aid the Duke, whose posi- 
tion at the Court of Vienna was singularly 
false, considering that, strictly speaking, he is 
not even a prince of the Blood; but it only 
led to an assumption of royal rank by the 
Duke, who swaggered most outrageously, and 
posed as one monarch visiting another power- 
ful sovereign. This exasperated the Emperor; 


and as to the Empress, she left Vienna on the 
eve of the marriage, delegating her duties as 
hostess to Archduchess Otto, the wife of the 
heir apparent to her husband’s crown—so 
averse was she to the union of an Austrian 
archduchess with.a princelet such as the 
Duc d’ Orleans. Baroness Wallsee. 





SMART NEGLIGE 


If one wishes to have a really artistic and 
smart loose robe of great warmth, a negligé 
in which one would be willing to be seen 
and to one’s advantage, let me suggest a wool 
velours cloth in any ef the pale colors, cut as 
an ulster, with hood, or with short cape and 
high collar. Have stamped down the fronts 
a graceful vine—not in a cramped design, 
but following bold. easy lines. Embroider 
with heavy white linen floss cuffs, collar and 
cape, or cuffs and border of hood should be 
embroidered to match. Nothing is more ef- 
fective or in better taste, as well as thoroughly 
practical, for it will come from the cleaners 
like new. 





The great composer, Verdi, whose eighty- 
third birthday has just been celebrated with 
every manifestation of affectionate regard and 
admiration, gave permission on this occasion 
for the publication of a letter written by him 
to an editor named Caponi, correcting a printed 
error in his paper. The facts, which are as 
follows, may surprise many of the great mas- 
ter’s admirers: It appears that in 1832, when 
Verdi was not quite nineteen years old, he had 
applied for entrance at the Milan Conserva- 
tory, submitting as was customary, a few of 
his compositions, which he performed on the 
pian himself in the presence of Basily, An- 
gleri and old Professor Rolla. Eight days 
afterward young Verdi presented himself 
again to Rolla, who advised him to give up 
all thought of the Conservatory, and give up 
his "old teacher, Provesi de Basseto, for La- 
vigna, or Vegri. He was never told the rea- 
sons for his refusal at the conservatory, and 
remains in ignorance tothis day. 





The Complete Bachelor ; 


Manners for Men, 
Index, $1.25. 


By the author of the ** As seen by Him ’’ Papers. 


18mo, Cloth, with 


This book is by a well-known New York clubman, an acknowledged authority on all questions of eti- 
quette, There are chapters on the etiquette of club life, the etiquette of various pastimes, such as golf, 
wheeling, driving, riding, and yachting, and chapters on men’s dress and on clothes, their care and the 
cost of replenishing a wardrobe, as well as others giving suggestions for ail kinds of bachelor entertainments 
and stag parties, the rules of conduct to be observed by men at dinners, theatre parties, dances, balls, weddings, 
funerals, receptions, and all other functions. There is a chapter devoted to the cotillon, its figures and its 
leadership, as well as the etiquette prevailing at subscription balls, such as the Aseemblies,and the Patriatchs 


The Beginners of a Nation, 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest 
English Settlements in America, with Special Ref- 
erence ‘o the Life and Character of the People 
The first volume in **A History of Life in the 
United States."’ By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Driving for Pleasure. 


Or, The Harness,Stable and its Appointments, By 
FRANCIS T. UNDERHILL. With 125 full-page 
Illustrations. Small 4to, bound in glazed kid, with 
suéde sides, $7.50. 


| When William IV was King. 


By JoHN ASHTON, author of “* Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 47 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Ready Shortly. 
The Struggle of the Nations: 


Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. G. Mas- 
PERO, author of “* The Dawn of Civilization.” 
Edited by Rev. J. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. 
McClure. With Maps, 3 Colored Plates, and over 
400 Illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $7.50. 


The Story of Architecture. 


An Outline of the Styles in All Countries. By 
CHARLES THOMPSON MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, author of 
* The Renaissance under the Valois,” ete. Ilus- 
trated. Uniform with “Schools and Masters of 
Painting’’and “*Schools and Masters of Sculpture.” 
1zmo, cloth, $3.00. 


Prehistoric Man and Beast. 


By the Rev. H. N. HuTCHINSON, author of “* Ex- 
tinct Monsters,” ** Creatures of Other Days,” etc. 
With 10 full-page Mlustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


"Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
The Seven Seas. 


A new volume of poems by RuDYARD KIPLING, 
author of ** Many Inventions,” ** Barrack-Room 
Ballads,”’etc. 12mo, special binding, $1.50. 

A. Conan Doyle’s New, Romance. 


Rodney Stone. 


Ry A. Conan Dov eg, author of “* The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,’ “* The Stark Munro Letters,” 


etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Stephen Crane's New Book, 
The Little Regiment. 


And Other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ** Maggie,” “*The 
Red Badge of Courage,” etc. 12mo,cloth, uniform 
with “ The Red badge of Courage,”’ $1.00. 


The Story of the Mine. 


Illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of Nevada- 
By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. A new volume in 
The Story of the West Series. Edited by RIPLEY 
Hitcucock. Uniform with “* The Story of the 
Indians, * by GeorGe Birp GRINNELL. _Iilus- 
trated. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Forgotten Isles. 
Travelsin Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca and Minorca. 
By G. Vumtirer. Translated by Frederick Bre 
ton. With 162 Illustrations by the author. &vo, 
cloth, $4.50. 

The Rise and Growth of the English 

Nation. ™ 

With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A 
History of and for the People. By W. H. S- 
AuBrey, LL.D. In3 volumes. 12mo, cloth, 


$4.50. 


pes Send for a copy ( free ) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, 
containing descriptions of these and other important books. 
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RANDOM NOTES 
HAIRDRESSING IN PARIS 


Aris hairdressers declare more emphati- 
cally than ever for the Pompadour 
style of wearing the hair. The hair 

is waved over a cushion in the back very 
often, and drawn up intoa small knot on the 
top of the head. In no other way do the big 
hats look well on the head. 

One of the smartest October weddings in 
London was that of the young and beautiful 
Miss Sherridan, of Frampton Court. The 
bride’s lovely white satin gown hung from her 
shoulders in a court train, necessitating two 
train bearers—lovely pages. The bridesmaids 
wore white satin gowns with green mirror 
velvet ceintures, white felt picture hats, with 
white birds nestling in green tulle. Big 
bouquets of violets were tucked into their 
fichus, and bunches of them under their hat 
brims, as well as in their hands. The bride- 
groom’s gift brooches, diamond Michaelmas 
geese, were in honor of the wedding day. 
The bride’s jewels were superb ; among them 
a rope of pearls to wear at night and a simple 
row to be worn in the daytime, a deep collar 
of pearls with turquoise and diamond clasps, 
a parure of magnificent diamonds—namely, 
a tiara, a cluster necklace, a brooch and a 
handsome bracelet. 

The ‘*Lady’s Realm ”’ is the very imper- 
ial title of a new English illustrated magazine 
which was booked to make its first appear- 
ance the middle of October. It has for con- 
tributors Lady Somerset, Lady Granby, Lady 
Warwick, Lady Currie, Miss Marie Corelli, 
Mme, Sarah Grand, Mrs. W. E. Norris, 
Mr. S. R. Crocket and Mr. Marcus Stone. 
Mr. W.H. Wilkins, the editor, was formerly 
Lord Dunraven’s private secretary. 

Pope Leo xim. has had a small theatre 
built in the gardens of the Vatican, for the 
amusement of his Guards, and placed it under 
the direction of M. Arturo Durantini. Con- 
certs and soirées, musicales are to be given as 
well as plays. It has not been decided 
whether women are to take part, but the 





men who are to be especially invited may 

fetch their wives and daughters. The strict- 

est censorship will be kept upon all perform- 

ances, both from a moral and political point 
of view. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is playing the role 
of Marguerite Gautier in La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias at the Renaissance Theatre, Paris, toa 
crowded house. The costumes are all in early 
Victorian, the period when the first representa- 
tion of the play was given, and by their novelty 
and great beauty have created a sensation. 





I am having a third Paquin gown—and a 
charming full-dress creatiom you may be sure 
—to wear to smart dinners. With all my 
characteristic insistance on what I ought to 
have, I give up to Paquin entirely, now that 
he dresses me like a Frenchwoman and not 
like an American. If our countrywomen 
would only observe the difference, and try to 
cultivate their simplicity with incomparable 
elegance, and refuse to have their gowns over- 
loaded, etc. However, let us hope that will 
come in time—meantime let me go on de- 
scribing my dinner frock : 


A HANDSOME DINNER GOWN 


It is built en princesse, of pale blue poult 
de soie ; the skirt a dream, with a garland of 
silver paillectes intermixed with amber Strasse, 
which begins a few inches from the bottom on 
the right gore seam in front, crosses straight 
over to the left, where it rises at right angles 
straight up the left side to the waist, and up 
the waist on the left, the bodice being décol- 
leté, fastening on the left, with exquisite silk 
drapery sweeping over to the left side in charm- 
ing grace. An inch beyond the embroidered 
garland is a plissé of black tulle running the 
whole length of the frock, from décolletage to 
hem. Three ribbon choux in two shades of 
moiré are posed over the plissé on the sku, 
and a fourth finishes the starting puint of the 
embroidery. The effect is really bewitching! 
Such simple grace in the bodice—and how it 
preserves to perfection the best lines of the 
figure ! 





You Must Have a Watch. 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy, in America or in Europe. They 
are guaranteed by the American Waltham 


Watch Company. 


Movements engraved with 
the trade-mark “/?zverszde” 
are specially recommended. 


or “Royal 
Insist on a 


Waltham Watch. Do not be persuaded that 


something else is better. 


There is no better. 


For sale by all Retail Jewelers. 


‘. The loved and the lover, the 


sister and brother, the wife and husband, the mother 
When and father, will be looking for the beautiful and 


useful. 


here the price. Guaranteed 25 years. 
j Patented. 

New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane. - 
4 The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 3 
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The sleeves are exceedingly smart, nothing 
but a strap with a bunch of bows in two 
shades of blue moiré ribbon, quite wide, each 
sleeve different, and such bows! On the 
right, with the most chic bow, is a looped 
scarf of black tulle just touching the arm, and 
a tuft of lovely black ostrich teathers. On 
the left, with a bow, is a spray of red. and 
pink roses from the gardens of paradise. 
When I add that I shall wear my beautiful 
pears, with a Louis Seize diamond bow on 
the corsage, a triple diamond chain looped 
across and a black aigrette diamond mount 
in my hair—exactly in the middle of my 
head, you know—with long gloves and my 
diamond chain bracelets worn inside, which I 
prefer to the way many foreigners wear theirs 
on the outside, and carry that little Empire 
fan of white moiré studded with Strasse and 
turquoises, which-I had made for the embassy 
ball last winter, you will appreciate me in a 
thoroughly French costume. 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 


THE PALM IN DECORATION 


Room nowadays is not complete with- 
out at least one or two gracefully 
drooping palms; but they do, indeed, 

mean an added care to some one. They 
come from their nurseries so hardy and so 
green; but after even a few weeks in their 
new quarters they present such a demoralized 
appearance that it is positively pathetic to 
look at them; and when one considers the 
years of care and of thought that have been 
lavished upon them by their intelligent and 
faithtul caretakers, it should arouse one to 
make at least a hospitable home for them. 
Of course the unfavorable conditions that 
surround them, and the unintelligent care they 
receive are not very conducive to their pros- 
perity, but much can be done if one would 
but use ordinary common sense. The prac- 
tise of taking them out of a warm room, arti- 
ficially heated, to place them in the sun on a 
front stoop in a cooler and oftentimes cold 
atmosphere and wind is, to say the least, ig- 








norance of the first essentials of floriculture. 
Too much sunshine on palms is as bad as 
none at all, but in the morning to place them 
near a window for a few hours where the 
sun may strike them is the more intelligent 
and proper way ; this is a sufficient sunning 
for them and is of advantage. The watering 
of plants, as a rule, is most ignorantly done, 
and is one of the principal causes of the fail- 
ure to demonstrate their continued beauty. 


HOW TO CARE FOR PLANTS 


A Southern florist gave me a few years ago 
some hints about the care of plants, particu- 
larly palms, that have proven valuable, and 
that have been applied with great success. 
He told me to immerse them in a tub of 
water (in the laundry) of the temperature of 
the room, once a week, leavesand all. After 
the leaves have been duly refreshed in this 
bath for twenty minutes, or half an hour, and 
also entirely freed from any parasitical growth, 
draw off some of the water, sufficient to free 
the leaves; but enough should remain to 
allow the pot and the roots to enjoy the soak- 
ing a couple of hours longer. During this 
bath the porous pot absorbs so much moisture, 
as do also the roots and the earth, that this is 
sufficient to last for a whole week ; and it is, 
consequently, unnecessary to give them any 
more water until the week is completed, 
when the same operation should be repeated. 
In this way the plant helps itself to all it 
needs, which 1s more intelligent care than 
that bestowed by the average maid who has 
the care of them. The plants also thus take 
care of themselves during the week, and so 
require less attention—absolutely none, in 
fact, unless to give them some sunlight, and 
to occasionally admit fresh air into the apart- 
ment. This will be found a thoroughly sim- 
ple, reliable and practical solution of the 
question, and will preserve the health and the 
beauty of the palm. I should not forget to 
add that it is wise to preserve the earth which 
may drain out of the pot into the tub, while 
it is in the water, and replace it in the pot ; 
otherwise the roots will become exposed. 
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a DIRECTIONS: Cut the bone into the desired lengths and sew into 
— rings. Cover with lining material, and tack firmly into back of skirt. 
| ; Send for descriptive booklet, or call at our. parlors for free 
lay | instruction. 
 . WARREN FEATHERBONE CoO. 
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F very graceful effect is an imported 
O affair—combination of white silk 
and lace, with an exquisite tone of 
color introduced by a bit of green velvet 
ribbon and white satin with green velvet 
embossing. The skirt is of silk—walking 
length. Over this is a graceful drapery of 
white lace flounces, which are much fulled 
over the hips in rounded effect, and falls 
toward the back and front in marrow pointed 
arrangement like a jabot. Across the lace at 
the hips is a double band in loose and rounded 
effect of narrow green velvet ribbon, ending 
half way down the skirt with a bow nestled 
in among the lace. The low-cut bodice is 
made of lace with over-jacket of white 
satin embossed in green velvet. This jacket 
is made in slashed pointed effect, the points 
reaching downward to the edge of the lace 
under-body. A full vest effect of lace is seen 
in front, and a plain fulling of lace where 
the jacket divides at the back; while on the 
neck of the low-cut body the lace is arranged 
in fichu effect, and tied in graceful bow at 
the front. The sleeves of the embossed satin 
reach to the elbow, are very slightly gathered 
at the top, and fit tightly over the upper arm, 
ending with down-hanging lace ruffle. Price, 
$187. 

A most dainty costume is made of crinkled 
crépe, pink in color. The skirt is full and 
flares at the bottom, where it is edged with a 
narrow flounce, which increases the flaring 
effect. The bodice is full and short, made 
with a short bertha of the full gathered crépe. 
Bows of heavy pink satin ribbon decorate 
either shoulder, and bows and streamers of 
the ribbon edge the bottom of the bodice. A 
series of narrow ruffles of crépe are gathered 
over the short, tight-fitting under-sleeves. 
The whoie gives a dainty motto paper effect 
to a costume that is, in fact, very elegant. 
Price, $1.25. 

An evening gown with high bodice is 
something of necessity for wear at various 
functions in social life. One of this descrip- 
tion, lately imported, is beautiful. The skirt 


is of white silk moiré, and the foundation of 
the bodice is of white mousseline de soie, off- 
set with many rows of very narrow black 


velvet. The bodice is round and very full. 
The velvet is put on in perpendicular rows 
the length of the front, and again in the 
middle of the back. Over the white mous- 
seline is a short jacket of fine black lace. 
Around the waist is a broad girdle of cherry 
velvet. The high collar is of black satin, 
with full standing ruche of black lace. The 
sleeves are noticeably pretty and complex. 
The lace, with its edges just meeting on the 
outside seam, is much gathered at the seams, 
and again on the outer edges. At the elbow 
is a flat, spreading bow of cherry velvet. At 
the wrist is a full gathered ruffle of the mous- 
seline, with several rows of the narrow black 
velvet run about. This bodice is practically 
independent of the skirt, and could be worn 
with black moiré or velvet quite as well, 
Price of skirt and bodice, $210. 

A simple costume, with high bodice suit- 
able for evening wear, is made of a flowered 
taffeta---the coloring in yellows and purples. 
The skirt is made in side plaitings, and the 
bodice is covered with a fulling of lace over 
the tight-fitting silk under-lining. On the 
front, beneath the lace, is a broad plaited piece 
of pansy velvet, and velvet of the same -rich 
purple edges the bodice in broad girdle effect, 
and forms long streamers in the back. The 
sleeves are long, tight-fitting, of the flowered 
silk, and are much gathered lengthwise at the 
seam. Price, $137. 

In spite of the reputation New York has 
of wonderful shops wherein every requisite, 
practical or fanciful, can be had for the ask- 
ing, the seeker after evening gowns will find 
that they are conspicuous by reason of their 
scarcity ; at order one may have them, but 
samples and examples of the ready-made dé- 
colleté gown are decidedly hard of discovery. 
Most of the shops have a few, very few im- 
ported specimens at high price, shown at the 
‘¢ opening '’ of the season, and again period- 
ically for a few weeks in the show window; 
and these are elegant and desirable, but also 
expensive. 





It is, therefore, with some conscious pride 
that one discovers a few very dainty hand- 
some silks, made décolleteé at the more 
moderate range of price. 
light blue moiré made with full short skirt 
has a very pretty bodice; over the tight-fitting 
silk under-body is fulled a pale blue mousse- 
line de soie, embroidered in fine flower pat- 
tern in gold threads. It is quite straight and 
full across the back while the front piece 
hooks over to the shoulder and under arm 
seam. Around the décolletage a fine plaited 
ruffle of mousseline de soie, in pointed spikey 
effect, and the same ruffles in a series of rows 
edged with narrow lace are run about the 
tight-fitting silk under-sleeves, very short in 
cut, but showing beneath the full rufles. A 
satin ribbon edges the bodice with bows at 
back and front. Price $75. 








One of these of 
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Another is in pa.e green, heavy moiré 
silk. The back of the bodice is oddly and 
prettily trimmed with a series of three rows 
of medium width black velvet in upward 
points sharp and deep toward the middle of 
the back, The sleeves, too, are very odd, 
puffed at the top; a short, tight-fitting piece 
comes slightly below the puff, and is covered 
with a series of many, many rows of narrow 
white lace running around the sleeve. Price, 
$85. 

On black and white a third and last of 
these more modest affairs seen, has a skirt of 
the white moiré —bodice of plain white satin, 
short tight sleeves of moiré. Over these 
sleeves and in full deep plaiting around the 
decolletage is a ruffle of white mousseline 
de soie with black velvet edge. A white 
satin ribbon in two broad streamers reaches 
to the bottom of the skirt and edges, in broad 
girdle effect, the short belt bodice. Price, 


$85. 
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FABRICS 


Never have been seen more exquisite and 
more elegant silks and satins than those now 
on show in all the shops this season. Among 
the most expensive, and also attractive, are 
some heavy flowered silks, bespangled with 
various-colored pailettes. In one case some 





tiny stones formed a crown pattern. Price, 
$13.50 per yard. Even more expen- 
sive, although not as showy in effect, is a 
heavy blue satin, interwoven in flat design, 












with a large bow-knot pattern catching and 
holding large bunches of various-colored hya- 
Price, $14.75 per yard. 


cinths. Another 





imported silk shows a groundwork of 
broken stripes of back, yellow and—in 
the middle—pink. This middle stripe 
is closely covered with a deeper shade of 
chrysanthemums. Price, $5.50 per yard. At 
much more modest price, but extremely attrac- 
tive, is a shaded plaid in pink, green, yellow, 
and white coloring, with interwoven narrow 
squares of white satin. Price, $1.75 per yard. 
Taffetas can be had in every price and grade, 
from go cents to $3.50. Plaids are very 
popular used as trimmings toplain colored silks 
or woolen fabrics. Crépes, broché and plain, 
are much seen, too, These range from go 
cents to $1.50 per yard, possibly higher, al- 
though I found none. 








3683 


Fig.-3800 is ball gown of white satin em- 
broidered in gold and pearl. A spray of bril- 
liant scarlet flowers adorns bodice, 3656 ané 
3655 show felt hats for school girls, the lat- 
ter with velvet crown. 








Vogue of 17 December will 


contain some entertaining 
notes on general subjects from 


Paris. 
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“ WF it be true that Americans are a 
nation of ‘ nervous prostrates,’”’ 
says Dr. Wiest, the eminent 

specialist, “then common indeed is 
lithemia. Take, for instance, insom- 
nia, a condition far from rare in city 
life, so frequently made worse by hyp- 
notics, so quickly relieved when once 
the true cause is recognized—a sleep- 
lessness due to derangement of the 
liver, producing lithemia. Then again 
megrim, so very common, is quickly 
relieved by the same agents as were 
so useful in insomnia, when the cause 
is rightly understood as simply a lith- 
emic crisis. Neu'algia pains, so an- 
noying when due to an excess of uric 
acid: muscular rheumatism, a mani- 
festation of lithemia; gravel, and the 
painful urethritis so often an accom- 
paniment ; and general puritis, so often 
due to an excess of uric acid. Often- 
times palpitation and irregularity of 
rhythm of the heart are produced by 
the state of the blood; also the minor 
syinptoms of disturbed action of: the 
heart, such as giddiness and dimness 
of vision. The mal-products of diges- 
tion are positive depressant poison ; 
hence lithemic patients present them- 
selves as woful objects—they are in 
dread of apoplexy, or are sure they are 
developing paresis, or they are insuf- 
ferable cranks. The functions of the 
liver and kidneys are very closely re- 
lated; so that what starts as a mere 
functional disorder of the liver will in 
time, if not checked, end in organic 
disease of the kidneys.” 

This is sufficiently dispiriting, to be 
sure, It reads as though we were in 
lor a pretty serious time when uric 
acid gets rampant “in our midst,” as 
the orators are so fond of expressing 
it. Is there balm in Gilead, or in 
the whole range of the pharmacopeeia? 
Perhaps not, but hope need not be 
abandoned. There is still London- 
derry Lithia Water; and while that 
famous spring holds out to flow the 
vilest trick of uric acid may be reduced 
\o its proper condition of servitude, 
and confined in its activities to the 


Cuties assigned to it by nature. 


This particular premier, this queen 














Look at the Label when 





Londonderry 


is the finest.purest and most 
delightful water known. 


you call for 











y 








of all the table waters, that ministers 
to good health while it quenches thirst. 
that seduces the drinker into robust- 
ness while it soothes and pleases his pal- 
ate, that mingles so alluringly the duty 
one owes to his corporeal being with 
the desire to yield to pleasure, that in- 
sists upon doing good pleasantly —the 
whole story is told at a glance, and 
told more effectively than long disqui- 
sitions can tell it. 

As a table beverage par exellence 


nothing need to be said of the spark- 
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ling Londonderry, except that it is ex- 
tensively used. It is one of those cases 
where * the proof of the pudding is in 
the bag.” If it were not the chiefest 
among all the table waters it assur- 
edly would not be drunk in such great 
and increasing quarftities. What has 
caused its pupularity simply as a bev- 
erage is that it is absolutely pure, has 
a delightful flavor, and—so the doc- 
tors say—neutralizes the effects of 


over-eating. It is a salve to one’s 


conscience after a too heartv meal: 


and so it may be said to offer an ex- 
cuse for the gourmet who may, on oc- 
casion, be tempted to lapse into the 
gourmand. It blends perfectly with 
wines and liquors, and is the favorite 
water used as a dilutent by connois- 
seurs. A single bottle, well iced, wiil 
explain the wonderful hold it has upon 
the public, if it is used in this manner ; 
and if it is experimented with, it is 
pretty certain to make converts in the 
proportion of one for each person who 


challerges its virtues. 
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(Continued from page x.) 
cold weather comes it changes to a blue gray, 
and is used in that color only. 


778. Cards. To Phenix, Nebraska City, 
Neb.—Should my cards be engraved ‘* Mr. 
John Martin Smith’’ or ‘* John Martin 
Smith?’’ I have recently observed the cards 
of several well-informed gentlemen on which 
the Mr. is omitted. Will Vogue kindly in- 
form me if this is correct ?>—also the proper 
style of cards for gentlemen. 

They should be engraved Mr. John 
Smith. The adjective you apply of ‘* well- 
imformed *’ is not well selected, as they are 
not well informed according to polite usages. 
Mr. is always printed on a gentleman’s card, 
because it 1s familiarity to have his card with- 
out the Mr. 

When a gentlemen calls he is presumably 
known to those on whom he calls as ** Mr. 
So-and-so.’” His card should read that way. 
He is not known as John Smith, or Johnny 
Smith, or Dick or Ned, or any other familiar 
term. His card should be thin bristol board, 
in size not over 3 x 114 in., engraved in plain 
clear script, with the address in either lower 
corner. 


779. Dinner Invitation. To M., 
Phila. — Would you please tell me what. is 
considered the best form of an invitation for 
a smal! dinner party given at one’s home? 

Mr. Blank 
Requests the pleasure of 

Mr. Blank’s 
company at dinner on 

Thursday, December the Seventeenth, 

at seven o'clock. 


780. Frock Coat. To H. E.—Of 
what material should a frock coat be made? 
Is a Clay diagonal—or any diagonal—correct ? 

(2) Are scarf pins worn with a four-in- 
hand or prince’s knot? If so, in what part 
of the tie should it be placed ? 

(3) Where should the watch chain be worn 
with frock coat (and what kind of chain)? 
and where with a cut-away ? 

(4) Have noticed light tan glacé gloves on 
well dressed men. Are they more ‘¢ dressy *’ 
than the reddish shades ? e 

(5) What is the nicest ring for a‘man to 
wear? And on what finger should he-wear 
it? 

(1) Black vicuna—diagonals are no 
longer considered smart for either frock or 
cutaway coats. They are completely out of 
fashion. 

(2) Yes, just below the knot in the mid- 
dle. For morning or business suits the pin 
should be plain, not jeweled, For afternoon 
it may be as costly as one’s purse may permit. 
A single pear] pin is in good taste at any time, 
morning or afternoon. 

(3) A very small gold link chain worn 
directly across the waistcoat from one side 
pocket to the other passing through a chain 
hole in the middle. This hole is between 
the bottonholes of the waistcoat and is a ver- 
tical slit. Some men have the chain pass 
from the watch pocket through this hole and 
from there is allowed to hang down under the 
waistcoat, the idea being to show only as much 
of the chain as is necessary. The same state- 
ment applies to both frocks and cutaways. 

(4) Gray suéde are more dressy than glacé, 
but between light tan and reddish colors there 
is practically no difference in walking gloves. 

(5) A plain gold die-sunk signet ring on 
the little finger of the right hand. 


781. Cards. To M. R., Chicago. — 
Are single cards with Mr. and Mrs, 
on them used, andif so, are they left for wid- 
ows and unmarried women, as well as for 
married women? I have to make the calls 
for myself and parents, and where I have to 
use two Mrs. cards and four Mr, cards to the 
married women, not to mention the Mrs, 
cards on the widows and misses, it sometimes 
takes such a tremendous lot that it strikes me 
as looking very foolish for one person to leave 
so many. I thought the one card with Mr. 
and Mrs, on it would save trouble if the 
one card would take the place of these, and 
especially so if the same card would do for 
widows and unmarried women—and why 








shouldn’t the men call on them too? If 
you don’t approve of these Mr. and Mrs. 
cards, do you approve of leaving one set at a 
house bent, and how should they be bent ? 





You will find this question answered on 
previous occasions. ‘The Mr. and Mis. card 
are little used. Wives have their cards 
printed separately, and husbands have theirs. 
In leaving cards there isonly one of two 
two things done. ‘The married woman leaves 
one of her own and two of her husband’s 
cards when she calls upon a married woman. 
She leaves one of her own and one of her 
husband’s cards when she calls on an unmar- 
ried woman. When there are a number of 
persons in the house she leaves one of her 
own and one of her husband's cards. The 
reason for this has all been explained before. 
We recommend your keeping a file of Vogue, 
so that we can refer you to questions already 
answered. Bending is obsolete. 


782. Walking Dress. To W.—(z) Would 
you consider a skirt of moiré poplin and a 
jacket of broad-tail too ‘* dressy ’’ to walk in 
—-say in the shopping district ? 

(z) Do you think the same jacket with 
any skirt is appropriate for common wear ? It 
is very lovely, trimmed with wide black vel- 
vet ribbon, and is the only heavy coat I pos- 
sess. Some kind of fur is almost necessary 
in this climate. 

(1) A moiré poplin skirt and a fur jacket 
are not too dressy for street wear or for shop- 
ping. A handsome jacket of this sort is ap- 
propriate for all public occasions, and is ap- 
propriate for common wear, 

(2) Fur and lace, no matter how handsome 
or costly, are alwaysin good taste. Jewels, 
on the contrary, ate bad style except on dress 
occasions. We mention this so as to em- 
phasize the contrary idea as to furs and lace. 
In New York one will see on the street any 
morning the very handsomest furs worn. 


783. Cards. To M.N., City.—(1) If 
unable to accept a wedding invitation, are cards 
sent, and how many? If able to accept, are 
cards left at the house, and how many? 

(z) An invitation being received for a tea— 

Mrs, Jones, 

Mrs. Smith, 

Mrs, Brown, 
and you know only Mrs. Brown, how many 
cards should be sent, and to whom should 
they be directed—the tea being at Mrs. 
Jones’s house—or how many should be left ? 

(3) An invitation reading : 
Mrs. Jones, 
June third, 
Four until seven, 

enclosing a card of Miss Smith’s—knowing 
but Miss Smith, what should be done in 
this case ? 

(1) Address one small envelope to Mr. 
and Mrs, (the groom and bride), and enclose 
your card, you being unmarried ; address an- 
other small envelope Mr. and Mrs. (those 
who give the wedding reception ), and enclose 
both envelopes in a larger one, addressed Mr. 
and Mrs. (those who give the wedding re- 
ception ), and mail them to arrive the day of 
the wedding. 

(2) Send three of your cards in one envelope 
addressed Mrs. Jones. Or leave three. 

(3) Send two or leave two. 


784. Carrying Prayer Books, etc. 
To Virginia. —The statement made by a well- 
bred man that to carry a woman’s prayer 
book when escorting her to church is not 
good form, has provoked considerable discus- 
cussion, and I appeal to Vogue as authority to 
settle it ; and in this connection I would like 
Vogue’s opinion as to whether a man should 
offer to carry a woman’s wrap which she is 
carrying ? 

This is not a question of good form, but of 
circumstances. If there is any convenience 
to the woman in the. man carrying a prayer- 
book, wrap, fan, lorgnettes, umbrella or any- 
thing of the kind, there is no reason why he 
should not carry them. (Women, however, 
should not expect men to carry such things 
that they take with them as part of their 
equipment and which they are expected to 
carry, and which, as a rule, they do carry 
more for ornament than use. And men 
should always be watchful of woman’s com- 
fort and ease, and when a woman is seen to 
be embarrassed by her wrap the man should 
offer to take it. There is no hard and fast 
rule in such matters. 


785. Novelty Goods Costume— 
€chool Girl Gown—Toque for Winter 
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Wear. 
me of rather a drssy way to have a gown 
made of material like the enclosed sample. 
(2) Please describe a suitable dress for 
school-wear, for a girl of seventeen. 
(3) Would a round velvet toque, bordered 
with chinchilla, and trimmed with feathers 


M. G —Will you kindly advise 


be stylish for winter wear’? By this I mean 
the velvet toques that were worn last winter, 
without brims. 

(1) The gown by Duval and Egan in the 
12 November issue of Vogue, on page 303, at 
the left of the page, is very smart. It is well 
suited to your material, a sample of which we 
find enclosed, with only a few modifications. 
The skirt of your gown should be plain, as 
the braiding, as is shown on this model, 
would not be appreciated except on a plain 
surface. However, as you prefer some- 
thing ‘‘ rather dressy,”’ it could be trimmed 
with three bands of bias velvet,of the tone of 
your goods, as on the gown by Zaun, in this 
same issue, on page 313. The bodice, or 
that is what shows of it, and the sleeves 
should be of this mixed material, while the 
outer boléro and the revers should be of vel- 
vet, incrusted with heavy white or black lace 
découpé; while the inner boléro, cuffs, and 
points over the collar,.as on the model, could 
be of a plaid and brocade silk which con- 
tained some turquoise blue. The vest, col- 
lar, and upper cuffs are of white satin cov- 
ered with white tulle and lace appliqué. A 
belt of black satin outlines the waist, for no 
gown this season is complete without this dis- 
tinguishing feature. The skirt should not 
be more than four and one-half yards around, 
lined with silk, and should touch the 
ground all around. 

(2) Model No, 361, on page 309, in this 
same issue, is well suited to a young girl of 
seventeen for school wear. Dark green or 
blue cashmere, or mohair, would be most 
serviceable and suitable. The bolero, the soft 
belt and the finish at the top of the sleeves 
could be of a plaid green and blue velvet, or 
silk. The former would be the more dura- 
ble, while ‘the latter would be the dressier, 
The sleeves and the bodice are of the material 
of the gown, while the plissé either side of 
the neck and around the hands would be soft 
and becoming if made of cream or white 
batiste. The skirt, shaped like a woman's, 
should not be too full. 

(3) A brimless toque bordered with chin- 
chilla is all right as far as it goes, but it 
should not be trimmed with feathers, but 
with a stiff trimming—dquills, wings, a bird 
or a stiff bow of ribbon. This kind of a 
toque is only suitable to wear mornings or 
when traveling. If you want to use feathers 
on a toque, it should be one with a brim, 
when it becomes a more dressy hat and is 
correct when ornamented with feathers. 
The chinchilla could form the brim if you do 
not prefer one of soft velvet—it could com- 
pose the soft crown, or a band of it often sur- 
rounds a velvet crown. 


786. Proper Marking for Bride's 
Household Linen. Size of Dinner 
Napkins. Arrangement of Bed Pil- 
lows. Finish for Dinner Cloths. X. 
N. H.—(1) Will Vogue kindly state how a 
bride’s household linen should be marked— 
whether with her own initials or those of her 
prospective husband ? 

(2) Also, whether the use of one’s given 
name for handkerchiefs and under garments 
is still the most correct ? 

(3) What is the most approved mode of 
decorating carver’s cloths, tray cloths, etc. ? 

(4) What is the nicest size for dinner 
napkins ? 

(5) How may the pillows on a bed best be 
hidden during the day, if one objects toshams 
and does not like the round bolster ? 

(6) Are dinner cloths hem-stitched or 
finished with narrow hem ? 

(1) A bride’s household linen should be 
marked with her own initials as they exist be- 
fore her marriage and not with the initials of 
her prospective husband. Even after marriage 
when it becomes necessary to replace the 
household linen it is always marked with the 
wife’s initials according to her adopted name. 

(2) It is largely a matter of taste whether 
one’s given name or one’s initials are used for 
marking underclothes and handkerchiefs. 
It depends upon the name— if it happens to 


be a name that looks pretry when embroid- 
ered and is not too long, it is then preferable 
to using only the initials. The lingerie of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, née Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, was marked Consuelo. 

(3) Carver’s cloths are seldom if ever 
used, since the carving is done by the butler 
in the pantry before the roast is served—con- 
sequently there is no use for them. How- 
ever, as you may prefer to have the carving 
done at the table, they are indeed essential ; 
and are most serviceable, dainty and indi- 
vidual when made as follows: Hemstitch a 
piece of fine linen with a two-inch hem ; 
when hemmed it should measure twenty- 
seven in length, by twenty-two in wid-h. 
Add a second row of hemstitching an eighth 
of an inch beyond the hem and fill in the 
corners, where all the threads have been 
drawn, with a spider-net or fancy stitches. 
Somewhat below the second line of hem- 
stitching in the middle of the cloth at the 
top embroider your own monogram in white 
cotton about three inches long by two anda 
half inches wide. This is easily laundered 
and is durable. 

(4) Twenty-six (26) inches square is a 
good size for dinner napkins. They are 
both hemstitched and hemmed by hand with 
a very narrow hem. The initials are em- 
broidered in the middle of the napkin, or in 
one corner. Napkins vary in size in the pro- 
portion they vary in price ; but the above is a 
correct average size. A round bolster cov- 
ered with stuff to match the bed. spread and 
the room hangings is the proper thing to use 
on a bed during the day when the pillows are 
put out of sight. Pillow shams are entirely 
out of fashion, so that the only alternative 
for you is to allow the pillows to remain on 
the bed during the day, and to cover them 
with a scarf of the same material as the bed- 
spread. 

(5) Dinner cloths are hemstitched with 
an inch and a quarter hem, as often as they 
are hemmed (by hand) with a very narrow 
turning. The former is generally seen on 
the finer quality of damask, while the latter 
is more often used on the linen that is in 
daily use. A new design in dinner cloths is 
in a very fine quality of satin damask, minus 
any pattern whatsoever. In the centre of 
the cloth is embroidered, according to indi- 
vidual tase, a flower-cloth design, thus doing 
away with an additional piece of linen, which 
has so long been placed on top of the table 
cover under the flowers. 


787. Proper Mourning for Mother- 
in-Law—How far Should Mourning 
Insignia Be Carried. Mourning, Philadel- 
phia.—(1) Will Vogue kindly advise me in 
regard to mourning outfit for mother-in-law— 
if it should be deep, or only second mourning 
after funeral, and how long worn? 

(2) Must my stationery and cards be black 
bordered as well, and how soon must calls be 
returned ? 

(3) Violets are, I believe, permissible 
shortly after ceremonies, are they not ? 

(1) Under ordinary circumstances one is 
expected to wear as deep mourning for one's 
mother-in-law as for one’s own mother. 
Crépe and deep black should be worn a year, 
but a veil is not obligatory. Veils, except 
when one loses one’s husband or a child, are 
gradually being less and less worn,’ except at 
the funeral ceremonies and perhaps a few 
weeks afterward. If one is in mourning for 
one’s husband or a child the veil is usually 
worn a year, from choice as well as custom ; 
for to those who truly mourn the veil is a 
great protection, But any one whose affec- 
tions are not concerned can, without fear of 
criticism, wear a veil only at the funeral 
When one does not wear a veil, one mu:t 
wear a crépe hat, or a hat heavily trimmed 
with crépe, and a net face-veil with a border 
of crépe. 

(2) Stationery and cards should undoubt- 
edly have black borders. 

(3) Formal calls are never returned when 
one is in mourning. After ten days or two 
weeks cards should be sent by mail to all of 
one’s acquaintances who have paid visits of 
condolence. After a month or six weeks 
one may visit one’s intimates, if one feel: 
inclined ; but one does not pay general visit 
for at least a year. ¢ 

(Continued on page xxx.) 
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| =| BRENTANO’S STATIONERY 
il Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! if DEPARTMENT 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such | 


as Wind and tain in the Stomach, Sick H 
Headache, Giddine-s, Fullness and Swell- Reception Cards 


ing after meais, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 


#* 
Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 














Flushings of Heat, Loss.of Appetite, Cos- Engraved in the Best Manner 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. a 
} 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. * 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For 


Prices lower than prevail elsewhere 
Sor the best quality of work 





ef 
| 100 Visiting Cards, name 
“Weak Stomach, 8 


Impaired Digestion, only, engraved in script . . 
Disordered Liver, we 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLER CO., 366 Canal St., New York. 


‘ook Free upon application. 


$1.75 


Catalogue of Fine Writing Papers mailed on 
receipt of 15 cents 


we 
BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square New York 














“Wiener Chic” 


Recognized as the most 
reliable and complete 


Fashion Journal 
published. 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 


Sold only on subscription. 
Price, including two Art Supplements, $10 per year 


ae For six months, including one Art Supplement 4 
This is only one of the f ° - #6 


many reasons why our patterns o 


are the best in the world. 
We have no Agencies. H, LINDEMAN, 
| 136 and 138 West Twenty-third Street, 


Patterns can be obtained only at our 
Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 
NEW YORK, 
Importer of Dressmakers’ Supplies and Sole 


or at our 
Agent in U. S. and Canada for 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris, 
“ Wiener Chic.”’ 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, Send for Tovend thd Sample Copies. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTFRNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 





A better Cocktail at home than ‘s served over any bar in the World. 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and FORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality, 


Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
* ©» portions, the one which is aged must be 
_ “SS the better. 


é ) Try our YORK Cocktail—made with- 
~ out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
* = For saleon the Dining and Buffet Cars 
7 ofthe principal railroads of the U, S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 





Eiderdown Bath Gowns, 
Silk and Flannel Matinécs, 
Shaded Silk Petticoats, 
‘Fine Domestic Underwear. 
Night Robes, Petticoats, 
Sacques and Dresses. 


INFANTS’ WEAR, 
APRONS. 


Proadwvay HK 19th ot. | 


NEW YORK. | 


THE BEST HOME GAME 


Adapted for either Children or Adults 


PRICES : Paper Bound, $1 each ; Cloth Bound, 
$2 each. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 





THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA 


No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en- 
joyed it that now itis always called for when the 
question arises, ** What shall we play ?”’ 

The best game ever published. Sold by leading 
Book, Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the 
United States, or mailed, postpaid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, W. Y. 












Fine Buoonen S2*t!e. Sheep, Hogs, 


Poultry, Sporting Dogs. 
Send stamps for catalogue. 150 engrav- 
ings. N. P. oven & Co .Coatesville Pa. 


¥ ogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 


: Erk tes binder, with no cut- 
See meh we pe me pre ot ting, punching or 
defacement the 


aper necessitated, 
t is light and dur- 
bY . able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeabie to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 











39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Ladies’ Furnishings. 


Turn It Over 


If the letters=S. H. & M. 





Are not stamped on the back of every yard of S. H. 
& M. BIAS VELVETEEN SKIRT BINDING 
that comes on reels 


IT IS NOT GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will, 


sample showing labels and materials mailed free. 

‘HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY,” a new 
72-page book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed far asc. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Steupen Co., New Yorx. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and higb-class grocers. 
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Ladies’ Tailor. 
Suits & Coats, from $18 upwards. 
Silk Lined, “ 29.50 * 


BROADWAY, COR. 28TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 
Baudouine Building, 
over Hicks’s Fruit Store. 


PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH! 
Perforated Chamois Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
Light in weight, keeps the body 
warm and at an even temperature. 
You are ee 
protected 
against 
chillin, 
winds that 
check per- 
spiration, 
causing colds and lung 
troubles. 

For sale by all prominent 
dry goods houses. 


D.C. HALL & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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(Continued from page xxviii.) 

(4) Violets are worn when one is in 
black, certainly ; but it is rather better taste 
not to wear them for the first few months. 

(5) One needs very few clothes when one 
is in mourning. Twostreet gowns—one plain, 
the other more elaborate—a simple dinner 
gown and a tea gown, are really all one re- 
quires. The plain street gown could be of 
Henrietta cloth—the skirt plain and the coat 
with cuffs and collar and revers of crépe, fas- 
tened with frogs made of narrow bias folds of 
crépe, with the three back seams outlined in 
the same folds, ending 4 la militaire. This 
coat should have a tight-fitting back and a 
double-breasted, half-fitting front. With this 
gown one should have a blouse of tucked 
black lusterless silk for everyday wear and a 
blouse all of crépe for occasions when one 
wished to be a bit smart. The second street 
gown could be of black drap d’été, faced to 
the knee in the front with crépe and to 
nearly the waist line in the back. The 
bodice and the sleeves should be of the drap 
d’été, and should be made with a slight blouse 
effect, with the sleeves built on the Paquin 
model. A boléro of crépe , a collar of crépe, 
with black net frills, a belt of black taffeta, 
and the gown 1s complete. A very chic coat 
to wear with it is a double-breasted Eton, 
made entirely of crépe, and braided with folds 
of the drap d’ été or cloth, Thedinner gown 
could have its skirt made of coarse black 
net, with ruffles of the same forming a 
tablier. The skirt should be very full and 
mounted over a black taffeta foundation, 
The bodice could be made with a jacket 
effect. Short tails in the back and a boléro 
effect in the front, filled in with soft fold of 
the net with butterfly bows of black taffeta 
ribbon rising like the rungs of a ladder from 
waistline to bust. A narrow belt of black 
taffeta should encircle the waist, passing over 
the short tabs or tails in the back. The 
round neck has a collar of black chiffon bor- 
dered bya fine crimped ruffle of the same. 
The light wrinkled sleeves are of crépe, and 
reach the wrist. This fashion of wearing 


long sleeves with décolleté gowns promises 
to be one of the features of the season. The 
tea gown can be of whatever best pleases one 
in black or black and white, or even all 
white. A very charming model had a skirt 
of accordion-plaited crépe de chine with the 
gown of white French broad cloth, bordered 
with black lynx. This line of black encir- 
cling the throat and descending to the hem 
of the frock is most becoming and very effec- 
tive. The cloth and the crépe de chine 
should be dead-white, as cream-white cloth 
looks like flannel, and is not nearly so smart. 


788. Etiquette of Wedding Invi- 
tation. Calling Costume. L., New 
York.—(1) How shall I answer an invitation 
to a church wedding (evening) and an at 
home from eight to ten? 

(2) How address presents for the bride ? 

(3) I want a swell calling-gown and little 
wrap in all black. What material shall | 
get, and how have it made? DolI need cape 
of same? I go in carriage always, but have 
no autumn wrap for that purpose. Want 
this costume for calling all winter. 

(1) An invitation for a church wedding and 
an at home does not ordinarily require any re- 
ply—and one is never expected unless the cards 
are marked: R. S. V. P. The reply to 
any formal invitation should always be made 
in the third person—and as brief and concise 
as possible: ‘*Mrs. Jones thanks Mrs. 
Blank for her kind invitation for the evening 
of December the eighth, which it will give 
her much pleasure to accept,” is a good 
formula to use. 

(2) The bride’s present should be ad- 
dressed to Miss — whatever her maiden 
name might be. 

(3) Gowns of velvet and velveteen are 
the smartest things to be worn for the purpose 
you speak of. Capes are very little worn ex- 
cept at night—still, an entire black velvet or 
velveteen gown worn with a cape of the 
same, with a big collar of sable, mink, 
moulon or chinchilla would be very good 
style and very useful, for the cape could be 





worn with everything. One of the newest 
models for a velvet gown has the usual plain 
full skirt. The bodice is slashed and an 
entredeux, an inch wide, of black lace is 
inserted. The edge of the velvet is outlined 
in fine spangles. These slashings start from 
the waist line back and front and rise to the 
top of the bust, where they end forming a 
yoke of plain velvet. The sleeves are small, 
light and wrinkled, and the top of the sleeve 
to a depth of six inches is heavily embroid- 
ered in fine spangles and jet. This embroid- 
ery is the feature of the gown, The belt is 
of black satin two inches wide. The collar 
is a stock of velvet with frills of chiffon. 
This model is also very good without any jet 
or spangles, the sleeves plain and the slashing 
outlined by fine satin cordings. 


789. Wines and Courses at Dinner 
—Cleansing Ivory Toilet Articles. 
Esq. & Mr., Boston.—In question 757 you 
say three wines are enough for dinner. 

(1) When would the red wine you speak 
of be served—before or after the champagne ? 

(2) And by red wine do you mean claret, 
Burgundy or port? 

(3) What is the German wine that is 
served when one first sits down to dinner ? 

(4) In question 753, is the quail served 
directly after the chicken, with no entrée 
between? 

(5) And does the salad go with the quail ; 
and if so, could cheese be served with it ? 

(6) In burning brandy for coffee, is it 
necessary to have the best quality ? 

(7) How can ivory toilet articles be 
whitened ? 

(8) Some time ago (last spring) I wrote 
and asked you about the use of Esq. in ad- 
dressing invitations to a man, There has 
never been an answer in your paper. Will 
you answer as to which is better form—Mr., 
or so and so, Esq.? 

(1 and 2) The red wine, when only three 
wines are used at a dinner, would be served 
with the game, and would be either claret or 
Burgundy, according to the taste of the host. 





Therefore, the red wine is served after cham 
pagne, which is served with the roast. Port 
wine is also a red wine, but as it is sweet it 
is served after the sweets at the close of a din- 
ner, just before the cordials and segars. 

(3) The wine that is served with oysters, 
to begin a dinner, is not a°‘German wine; 
but it is French, and is called Sauterne, It 
is a white wine, and bears the same relation 
to white wines that claret does to red ones. 





Tiffany & Co. 


Fine Pearls and Rubies 
for Holiday Gifts. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are 
now offering a remarkable 
collection of fine pearls, 
rubies and other precious 
stones which have been 
selected with great care 
and discrimination. 

They beg to impress 
upon intending purchasers 
the advantages of first 
choice which early inspec- 
tions afford. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 











MARTINUS SIEVEKINGC, 


THE GREAT DUTCH PIANIST, 


Writes as follows to 


isons; Hamlin Co. 


Gentlemen :—I have never felt so confident while playing in concerts as since I have 


had the opportunity to have a Mason & Hamlin Grand under my hands. Since first coming to 


America, and in all my European tours, I have never played upon a piano that responded so 


promptly to my wishes. 


The tone is liquid and carrying, the equalness of sound is perfect, 


and any effort I ask this beautiful instrument, whether legato, staccato, or delicacy of tone, it 


responds faithfully. 


I can assure you that I have never known any piano that can stand so 


severe a test as to be played in several concerts and yet keep in tune, notwithstanding moving 


around and change in temperature. 
vain, and I call myself fortunate at least to have found the ideal piano. 





You have solved the problem that others have long tried in 
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(4) In the luncheon menu you refer to 
(Query No. 753) the game course in that case 
was treated as, or substituted for, a roast 
course (which is also often done at dinners), 
and therefore the vegetable was served with 
it. This makes a less heavy luncheon, which 
is considered better form to-day than when 
so many courses are served. However, if you 
prefer, you may, even at luncheon, serve a 
sorbet between the game and the salad ; but 
this will make the luncheon longer. 

(5) If you combine the game and the salad 
as one course, which is generally done at din- 
ner, you would then, as is done at dinner, 
make a separate course of biscuits and cheese, 
and serve them immediately after the game 
and salad, with butter balls and Barleduc 
currants. 

(6) You need to use a good quality of 
brandy to burn for coffee, but it is not neces- 
sary to use the very best, 

(7) Ivory toilet articles can be whitened— 
although not in all cases perfectly restored— 
by Tiffany & Co., Union Square, New York. 
The cost is very slight—not more than $2.50 
or $3 for a set comprising six pieces. The 
process by which this is done is unknown to 
us. 

(8) You are in error as to Vogue not hav- 
ing answered the Mr. and Esq. question. It 
was fully discussed in Query No. 664, 28 
May, °96. Invitations are invariably ad- 
dressed Mr., and not Esq., and we think 
Mr. better form in all correspondence. 


790. Material for Black Skirt. The 
Feather Boa, Eastern States.—(1) Kindly 
tell me what is the correct thing for a black 
skirt? Satin is passé, you say. What will 
be worn this winter ? 

(2) Also, if feather boas are out of style, 
can you suggest to what use they may be put, 
as mine is entirely too handsome to lay away 
and make no use of? I take no other fash- 
ion paper, and therefore place all my depend- 
ence upon you. 
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ASKED FOR ALL 


THE LATEST AND FINEST VIOLET 
A CHARMING GIFT PERFU 


'The New Crown Violet ... aii walanae sila a 


Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. 
The finest Violet made, and the success of the day in London 
Price, in a beautiful carton, $1.50 per bottle. : 


Black satin is decidedly passé when worn 
as a separate skirt, with various waists. In 
fact, there is no doubt that this most conven- 
ient fashion is irrevocably doomed ; though it 
is still making a last desperate struggle for 
recognition, Whole gowns of black satin 
are still very smart. A particularly good 
black gown recently imported had the body 
of the bodice of jet, made like a blouse, while 


tom of your skirt. The two bottom rows of 
the plaiting should be about eight inches 
wide, the two top rows a trifle narrower. 
In some of the shops this plaiting can be 
found ready made with the ribbon already on it. 

If you have enough left from your boa you 
could easily make a very chic muff by form- 
ing the centre of the muff of the ostrich 
feathers and having a wide double ruche of 


the skirt and mousquetaire sleeves were of plaited mousseline de soie on either end, with 


black satin. ‘The skirt was cut on the new- 


a narrow, very full plaiting of the mousseline, 


est Paquin model—which is very ample, and with the satin ribbons on it about the open- 


mounted separately from the lining; it is 
shirred ona cord the size of one’s little finger. 
The cord should be an inch and a half below 
the waist line in the back, and three inches 
below it in the front. The waist band was 
three inches wide, and was of black velvet. 
The collar was formed of the same jet as the 
blouse and surmounted by full narrow double 
ruchings of black tulle. Black satin is very 
smart when striped with black ribbon velvet 
in various designs. The use of ribbon velvet 
as a trimming on skirts and bodices is one of 
the pronounced fashions of the season. 

Black taffeta silk gowns are newer than 
satin, and though not quite as suitable for 
grandes toilettes, are much more youthful. 
They, too, are adorned with stripings of vel- 
vet ribbon, half an inch being the popular 
width. 

(2) Ostrich feather boas are not at all 
worn by women who study the fashions, 
everything in the way of neck gear taking 
the form of ruffs, collarettes, and pelerines. 
A very good way for you to give your feather 
boa an up-to-date appearance would be to 
transform it into a collarette. 

Get some black mousseline de soie ; sew 
three rows of narrow black ribbon around it ; 
have it plaited in fine plaits ; take four rows 
of it and put your feather boa—or part of it 
—through the middle of the fourrows. Fin- 
ish it off in front with two fat knots of wide 
black taffeta ribbon, and let an end of wide 
taffeta ribbon fall from each knot to the bot- 








No chemicals 


For Sale by CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., WM. WILSON, E. D. PAXON & CO., J, N. 
HEGEMAN & CO., VAN HORN & ELLISON, New York; MELVIN & BADGER, or T. MET- | 
CALF & CO., Boston; GEORGE B. EVANS, CHAS. E. KEELER, Phila.; LELAND MILLER, St. 
Louis; WILMOT J. HALL & CO., Cincinnati; THE AUDITORIUM PHARMACY co., Auditorium | 
Building, Chicago, or W. C. SCUPHAM, Chicago; THE OWL DRUG CO., San Francisco and Los | 
\ngeles; THE SCHOLTZ DRUG CO., Denver; and all leading?dealers in Perfumery. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTION OF THE 


Crown Perfumery Co. 
177 NEW BOND ST., LONDON 


MAKERS OF THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES 


CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS AND 
MATSUKITA PERFUMES asp rue 

CROWN LAVENDER SALTS 
OVER THE WORLD, 
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*“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


ings for the hands. The muff should be 
round and very long, fully fourteen inches ; 
it should be lined with black satin and wad- 
ded with wool, liberally sprinkled with one’s 
favorite sachet. 








B. Altmank Go. 


DRESSMAKING DEPT. 


34 Floor. 


Are prepared to make, at 
short notice, PARTY, BALL 
and DINNER GOWNS. 











18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 


~ 


Tm KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


AMERICAN LABOR. 





The King of Pills Beecham’s—BEECHAM'S 





** Tonic * mtans something that tones you up—in 
other words it means Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters, Sold by all druggists and dealers, 
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. An Accepravie 
« Gin. 


What is more pleasant than the de- 
\{y) lightful fragrance of flowers, The 
perfumes we offer are exact imita- 
tion of the flower itself. They are 
expensive, but then they are lasting 
\“y) and of great strength. We deliver, 
upon receipt pf price, one bottle, 
daintily con Sell of any of these 
odors, express paid : 


44 Rose de Dijon 
Algerian Lilac 
C Locust Blossom 
5, Forest Fringe Violet 
ay Price $1.00 at first-class dealers or di- 
rect. If you mention this paper we 


include a box of Cold Cream Soap 
free. Immediate delivery. 


Ww DAVID S. BROWN & CO., 
) Established 1798. Bank St., N.Y. | 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


For Gray or Bleached Hair. 


ris Y 





Clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does not contain an atom of 
poisonous matter, will not stain 
the scalp, and baths do not af- 
fect it; neither does curling 
nor crimping. Incomparapbie 
for the dak on account of 
its durability and cleanliness 
Seven colors cover all shade: 
Price, $1.50 and $3.00, 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2, Dark 
Brown. 
No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown, 
No. 4. Chest- 
nut. 
No. 5. Light 
Chestaut. 
No. 6. Guld 
Blonde. 
No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 
We make ap- 
plications a 
specialty and assure privacy 





Samples of hair colored free of charg¢ 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between z0th and 31st St«. (take elevator 


202) WASHINGTON PARK, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 





255 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK, 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention, 
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PHONES: 


2012 BKLYN. 
2272 38 ST. N.Y 








THOSE SUFFER 





MOTHERS AND 

INSOMNIA, DYSPEPSIA, ETC.— RECOMMENDED AND PRESCRIE 

BY ALL LEADING teers gael ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS>- 
[PREPARED BY S. SONS BREWING COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 











BUFFALO LITHI 








AWATER 


INDIGESTION, NAUSEA. 
D. EGGLESTON, Worsham, Va., Member Medical Society, Virginia: 


romotes digestion, relieves Nausea and Acid 
ermentation, and in disordered conditions ot 


the digestive organs 1s a remedy of uniform adaptation and unsurpassed excellence. 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Thrice blessed be the ‘‘ tie that binds Pears’ binds the men and maids to-day 
+ The fellowship of kindred minds,’’ With those a hundred years away. 
The past and Present join to praise Gallants and dames, maids and men 
The soap that’s brightened both their days. Pind Pears’ perfection--now as then. 
So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and a soft 


healthy skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who.wish to 
be beautiful and attractive. The purity of Pears’ Soap is proverbial; so 
also is that of Pears’ Shaving Stick which may be used on the tender- 
est and most sensitive skin and is renowned as the best Shaving Soap 


in the world. 20 International Awards—Be sure you get the genuine, 
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